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Muldoon the man in the middle of the spectrum 


by Colin James 

IT looks as though Prime 
Minister Robert Muldoon may 

where he netted 38.7 per cent 
of preferences. 

That level is National ter¬ 
ritory, as is, by and large, level 


Prime Ministerial preference by socio-Bconomic level {percentages) 
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have a point when he claims to 
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party doublers that he can pull 

But he also scores well in level 
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in voters from across the fence 

IV, which is reaching into what 
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At that level, Muldoon 
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Heylen Poll material for 

outscores his Labour rivals. 

Talboys 
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National Business Review sug- 

leader Bill Rowling and deputy 

Other 

6.3 
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8.7 
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5.3 
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gests that Muldoon’s strongest 

David Lange combined. Even 
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appeal is in the middle of the 
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political spectrum, reaching 
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towards but not to the upper 
end. 

The chart gives weighted 
averages of findings of the 
Heylen Poll over the five 
soundings taken from October 
to March (there was no poll in 
January). 

It suggests Muldoon's appeal 
was strongest among voters of 
the second-highest socio¬ 
economic level — level II — 


he oufscorcs the two combined. 

It is not until socio-economic 
level VI that the Labour pair 
come into their own — cor¬ 
responding with the finding of 
the analysis in NBR on January 
26 that, from September to 
December, it was only in level 
VI chat Labour was relatively 
safe from National and Social 
Credit. 

A similar pattern can be seen 


The index is constructed from data on income, occupation and education and takes into 
account marital status and the number in the household. Level I is high and Vi is low. Data taken 
from five Heylen Polls from October to March. 


in Bruce Beethom's appeal. 
Only in level VI does Rowling 
clearly outscore Beet ham, who 
has a dear lead in all categories 
from level IV upwards — and 
particularly in level III, the 
level found most vulnerable to 


Social Credit in the January 
analysis. 

But the troubles are not all 
Labour's. The chart shows 
clearly the uneasiness with 
Muldoon in the top category. 

It is at that level that former 


deputy Prime Minister Brian 
Talboys and maverick Mike 
Minoguc have their strongest 
appeal — presumably as alter¬ 
native choices by National sup¬ 
porters. 

Even Rowling does batter 


than a Labour leader might bt 
expected to, taking into account 
his overall poor - some would 
say disastrous — showing. 

And there is a high degree of 
casting around among "other" 
potential leaders. Level I is the 
stratum where is to be found 
most of the people traditionally 
influential in National circles. 
That Muldoon docs less well 
there than at any other level but 
the lowest lends weight toi 
widely held belief that he dots 
not go down too well with the 
party establishment. 

And therein can be seen sorat 
of the evidence for the tension 
between him and the bosses of 
his party organisation. 

Still, too much should not be 
made of this. He remains a 
clear leader at this level as in all 
others bar ihe lowest. There 
can be no doubting his overall 
appeal as a Prime Minister. 
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The appeal may well extend 
across party voting habits and 
intentions. While his party’' 
fortunes fell between ihe 
February 7 and March U v«lt: 
by 1.3 per cent, his own went 
up 2.7 per cent. 

A clue ns to why car be 
found in a comparison ol the 
February and March prime 
ministerial prefererus 
breakdown by socio-economic 
level. He jumped 12.4 petitn- 
rage points in his rating by 
respondents in level III. « m ' 
pared with 6.4 per cent amon$ 
those in level II and 3.2 pet 
cent in level I. 

Lower down the scale, he via 
not do as well: a rise of 3.1 pf 
cent at level IV, but falls oft’ 
per cent and 3.9 per cent t 
levels V and VI. . 

The key may be found ffl 
answers to the "most urgrai 
problem” question. Roj^j 
dents in socio-economic Ie \ 
III were the most , 
nominate industrial unrtsi 
strikes as their principal con- 

“Further down the 
economic scale, ,hou ^ 
dustrial unrest was certainly 
concern, it continued to K » 
overshadowed by uncrapf ° 1 

Interestingly, at lh . e .*j£ 
levels I and II, industrial 

was the least concerning, ^ 

only 3.2 per cent 

respondents, , compared 
17.9 per cent 
respondents (and 8-i P 4 
at level II). . B 

It is among 

level III and IV. Hj g 
Credit showed 
highest flpP«l m 
analysis - and it mayhe ^ 
people at level ID1 ^ 

couraged by Muldoon^ 
of the February «*■ 


relatively -T 
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Air NZ freight hike hits 
exporters, other airlines 


by Warren Berryman 

AIR New Zealand has hit both 
exporters and its competitors 
with a package of air freight in¬ 
creases to the United States — a 
Government-nominated top 
priority export market. 

Air New Zealand has impos¬ 
ed a 5 per cent increase on 
gateways served by the national 
carrier and a 15 per cent in¬ 
crease on the other three 
destinations'. The decision has 
been endorsed by the Ministry 
of Transport and breaks a long¬ 
standing tradition of one com¬ 
mon freight rate to any of the 
five gateways of Western North 
America. 

The ■ competitive advantage 
of Air New Zealand's opposi¬ 
tion, Continental and Fan Am, 
has consequently been reduced 


because the 5 per cent increase 
applies to Air New Zealand’s 
only two gateways while the 15 
per cent hike will affect the 
other three destinations served 
by the two American carriers. 
The price competitiveness of 
our exports to the North 
American market has also been 
eroded. 

Freight rates to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco — on all 
three carriers — will increase 
by 5 per cent on May 1. At the 
same time, rates to Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver will 
increase by 15 per cent. 

Neither Continental nor Pan 
Am had any say in the May 1 
rate increases. Both airlines 
told NBR they considered the 
15 per cent increases excessive. 

One exporter described the 
move as a “welfare handout to 


US airlines stalled 


AIR New Zealand, with a bit of 
help from the Ministry of 
Transport, has stolen a com¬ 
petitive march on its free- 
enterpriee opponents, Pan Am, 
Continental and other airlines 
which fly to Burope. 

As Air New Zealand advertis¬ 
ed its new air fares to London, 
its competitors were hog-tied in 
red tape by the ministry. 

It has all been settled now. 
But the Gilbertian battle with 
the bureaucracy had top-level 
Pan Am and Continental ex¬ 
ecutives churning out letters, 
forms and telexes and Hying to 
and from Wellington for weeks 
while Air New Zealand got on 
with the business of booking 
passengers. 

Late last month, Pan Am and 
Continental executives had a 
chat with Ministry of 
Transport officials in Well¬ 
ington during which they claim 
to have been assured there 


would be no change in the 
European fare structure. 

A day or two later, they 
received advice of a new 
package of fares to Europe 
from the same ministry. 

Soon after, Air New Zealand 
began advertising the new 
fares. 

Pan Am and Continental 
were told by MOT they would 
have to file accordingly if they 
wanted to take part in the new 
fares. 

Pan Am refused to file, con¬ 
sidering it unnecessary under 
the New Zealand — United 
States bilateral air agreement. 

Continental filed by taking a 
copy of Air New Zealand’s 
tariff advice, deleting the name 
Air New Zealand, and 
substituting its own name, and 
sending the lot off to the’ 
ministry. 

Not good enough, the MOT 
Continued on page 6 ; 


Tempted away 


NEW Zealand's most senior 
Wage negotiator for employers 
has been lured by higher wages 
to an industrial relations 
management position In 
Australia. 

With delightful — but 
nonetheless worrying — irony, 
Auckland-based Ron Richards 
was named major projects co¬ 
ordinator for the Employer* 
Federation just before he Was 
oached by!, a Queehsland- 


tions gathered .by Richards 
over two decades leaves bis 
employers .with a considerable 
skill gap'to fill. ; 

So, in many respects,- 
Richards* move Is a striking ex¬ 
ample of the difficulties New 
Zealand employer* will face as 
the Government’s “think, big”, 
projects get under way.. .. 

Thus, Australia haB arid. 
continue to'!. poach Urge. 
numbers 'of Iqcal ra&mP T. 

• ■ __-.t_I .a _ flS'iltB. 


ailing old Air New Zealand”. 

The new freight rate regime 
favours the Government- 
owned airline, but Air New 
Zealand carries a minor portion 
of the cargo destined for the 
United States. Continental car¬ 
ries about 11 per cent and Pan 
Am sbout 50 per cent of the 
total cargo to North America. 

Air New Zealand can impose 
its conditions on direct point- 
to-point freight rates filed in 
New Zealand. But it cannot 
prevent Pan Am or Continental 
from taking cargo to Los 
Angeles and flying it on to 
other American destinations, 
from there, at competitive 
rates. 

There WAS a direct rate to 
New York and the 15 per cent 
increase will be imposed on this 
route. This is of particular con- 
cet n to kiwifinit exporters, 


Continued on pegs 18 
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Out with the old, in with the new at Wool Board 


by Allan Parker 

THEY’RE calling it the Day of 
the Golden Handshake and the 
Night of the Long Shears down 
at the Wool Board. 

More particularly, they’re 
muttering about the way in 
which management carried out 
the Great Redundancy Cull on 
Black Friday, February 13. 

Three of the four officers 
made redundant then were told 
of the "handshakes” less than 
an hour before they had to face 
the staff for a general manage¬ 
ment announcement. One of 
the newly sacked officers was 
so upset she had to go home Im¬ 
mediately. 

The fourth was told of her 
dismissal the day she returned 
to work from her honeymoon. 
The board decided it would 
min her wedding if they told 
her about it the day before the 
ceremony. 


But within two months of an¬ 
nouncing the redundancies: 

• One of the redundant posi¬ 
tions has been re-advertised; 

• Five new cars — worth an 
estimated $60,000 — ore to be 
bought; and 

• A new position of advertis¬ 
ing manager has been created. 

Internal disquiet about the 
redundancies and their handl¬ 
ing reached a head lasr week 
with the advertising of a retail 
executive position in the 
board's marketing development 
division. 

The four sacked women 
worked within this division. 
They were Yvonne Densem, a 
public relations officer in the 
apparel Held; Rosemary 
Haylock, product manager of 
carpets and sheepskins; Prue 
Rothenberg, product manager 
of home furnishings; Barbara 
Robertson, a retail officer. 

Robertson's job has been re- 


advertised as a "retail ex¬ 
ecutive" to cover Wellington, 
Taranaki and Hawkea Bay. 

Marketing development divi¬ 
sion manager Roger Buchanan 
told NBR the position was now 
“substantially different with a 
changed emphasis". 

A source familiar with the 
Robertson job claimed the job 
descilption for the new post 
was virtually the same as that 
carried out by Robertson. 

As well, this source said, 
Robertson covered all of New 
Zealand, not just the lower half 
of the North Island. She is now 
in Australia. 

Rothenberg, a home fur¬ 
nishings product manager, was 
given a Wool Board housing 
loan only last November, we 
have been told. At that time, 
she was told her work was 
"more than satisfactory", ac¬ 
cording to our sources. 

She had worked for the Wool 


Board for some 13 years and 
hod less than five years before 
retirement. 

Haylock, a carpet and sheep¬ 
skins product manager, was 
sacked shortly after die board 
spent some thousands of dollars 
to send her on an overseas tour 
to look at carpet fairs and 
trends in carpet production. 

She had been back in New 
Zealand only 10 daya after this 
training trip before she was 
sacked. After six years with the 
board, she is now working part- 
time in a central Wellington 
retail store. 

Buchanan told NBR the 
redundancies were part of a 
general administrative restruc¬ 
turing within the board, part of 
“a scaling-down of our entire 
efTort". 

Buchanan agreed that me 
decision to sack Haylock just 
days after she returned from a 
board-paid overseas training 


Well show you how 
to accomplish 
greater sales! 


trip might appear strange “to 
an outsider". But the final deci¬ 
sion about the redundancies 
had not been made before she 
left New Zealand, he said. 

Regarding the Densem sack¬ 
ing, he aald the board had "an 
option" to tell her on the day 
before she got married or when 
she returned. Management 
decided it would be more com¬ 
passionate to wait until she re¬ 
turned. 

The decision to spend some 
$60,000 on five new care when 
it had made four staff redun¬ 
dant was prompted partly in an 
effort to be “cost-efficient," ac¬ 
cording to Buchanan. 


Three of the can ^ 1 ] 
retail officers in Aui 
Wellington and ofiS} 
Previously, retail office u 
been based in the capJuU 
qulnng travel, accommSS 
and rental car costa 
visiting other areas. 

Now, said Bucksaw 

separate offices will be wupi 

the three centres, redudai 
these costs. Each new o5» 
will require a car to service fc 
area. 

Another of the new whkk 
fleet will go to the new she- 
tiaing manager, a posifa 
which requires a vehicle, fol 
Buchanan. 


The week in brief 


THE commission of inquiry 
report into the Mt Erebus 
DC10 crash is scheduled for 
final landing in the public's lap 
on April 27, after Cabinet has 
viewed it. The report is ex¬ 
pected to criticise Air New 
Zealand severely. 

THERE is no future for the 
Commission for the Future as 
far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned. Chairman Professor 
James Duncan is defiantly seek¬ 
ing support for an equivalent 
crystal-gazing body indepen¬ 
dent of the Government and 
director Dick Ryan is chasing 
the Social Credit nomination 
for North Shore. 

AMERICA'S space shuttle, 
though launched 48 hours late, 
successfully completed Its test 
flight and landing. 

RONALD Reagan nominated 
Monroe Brown, 63, a wealthy 
businessman and farmer, to 


succeed Anne Mardndell a 
ambassador in Wellington, 
THE Federation of Labours 
jected Prime Minister U 
Muldoon's request to addm 
its annual conference. BA 
Rowling will be allowed a 
speak. 

The week ahead 

MONDAY: Law Society coo 
ference, Dunedin, till Saturday 
THURSDAY: Medical 
Asaociatlon biennial cot 
ference, Auckland, till Sunday 
World Organisation of ft 
tional Colleges and Academia 
regional meeting, Auckland, tL 
Sunday. 

Art education first nation 
conference, Auckland, till Suj 
day. 

FRIDAY: Alcan NZ AGM 
Auckland. 

Plastics Institute conferee 
Rotorua, till April 28. 


MV 


fWMI * 1 

The People Solution 

Yes,we’ll show you how to accomplish 
greater sales 1 

Sales can be directly related to people and what makes 
them lick. If people operated like computers or robots, 
the problem could simply be fixed by reprogramming 
and pushing a button, unfortunately it doesn't work 
that way. People do not work faster, harder or better 
unless (hey want to. 

The Merchandise Incentive company Individually 
design Motivational Incentive Programmes to solve 
people problems by making people change tholr 
mental altitude to Improve job performance, resulting 
In greater productivity for your company. 

Experience In modhutionalskills 
and techniques. 

The Merchandise Incentive Company (N.Z.) Ltd 
was established in New Zealand in 1966, making 
available its overseas experience in motivational 
skills and techniques, together with a wealth of 
experience from research into human psychology and 
behavioural science. 

We qflbr the complete. ‘package *. 

Professionally designed positive and effective 
motivational programmes, structured to achieve your 
company’s aims. 


The PeopJeJmutlon 




Highly Cost Effective 

incentive Programmes either short or long term are 
highly cost effective in terms of practical results, 
limited Management Involvement and time, with costs 
that arc completely self-liquidating when 
correctly applied. 

MAIL TODAY! 

To: Merchandise Incentive Co. Ltd., 

P.O. Box 3785, 

Auckland 1. 

fum Interested In knowing more about the correct T| 
incentive Bchetne. Please send further Information. 

■ Name ..'. 

Position’. ( . _ . . 

■ Company. .. . "/? 

; ™ Address:’,.,•._ _..._ j: 7|. : 

-I 1 I.....Tel..i.. 


INDUSTRIES 

DEVELOPMENT 

COMMISSION 

INDUSTRY STUDIES 

General Rubber Products 
Tyres 
Gloves 

Resilient Flooring 
Writing Instruments. 

The attention of Interested parties Is dr ® wn ^ < !5! 
Commission's Notloes No’s 1981/4 (rubber W 
and flooring), 1981/5 (tyree) and 1081/8 (fljJJJJ 
which were published In the New Zealand 0® 
of 9 April 1981 and Notice No. 1981/7 (w« 
etruments) published In the New Zealand 
of 15 April 1081. • • 

The Notices set out the terms of reference under 
which the Commission will be conduotjnjl ^ 1 
studies and Invite parties to register their in*. 

In the studies with the Commission. ; .. 

Copies of the notices may be obtained froni 
Commiselon’e office or viewed at-any : office 0 . 

Customs 1 Department or the Department « » 
and Industry. 

Dated at Wellington this 15th day of Apri* W 

J.R. Jenner v,v 

SECRETARY , 

INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION^ r | 
P.O. Box 27-046, , - f v v ’•>: 

WELLINGTON : ' . : . *•;> vJ 
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NZLS mystery buyer’s aim: to ask questions 


THE peralalcnt mystery buyer 
$New Zealand Land 
Securities shares plans to buy 
,-ouih iharea to requisition a 
shareholders* meeting - to 
motion directors about the 
company's profitability. 

The Identity of the buyer re- 
qhIm 1 doiwy guarded secret, 
tuNBR went to presa), but he 
in, still buying shares last 
week through Auckland 
broker Hendry, Hay, Smythe 
tod Horton. 

He las a minimum target: 10 
cent of the capital - which 
Si prevent NZLS takeover 
.bidder Whitehaven Holdings 


from using the compulsory ac¬ 
quisition provisions of the 
Companies Act to mop up the 
remaining capital. 

But the other string to the 
buyer's bow is his apparent in¬ 
tention to ask the commercial 
affaire division of the Justice 
Department to investigate the 
company's profitability. 

The buyer Is said to have 
entered the market after It was 
revealed (NBR, March 23) that 
a director, and former partner 
in NZLS's geriatric hospitals, 
believed the hospitals to be 
worth as much a* $4 million — 


double the book value of all the 
company’s assets. 
t Cornelius Van Der Veer told 
NBR be believed the profit 
ftom each hospital was around 
$250,000, on the basis of two 
identical private hospitals he 
owns in Christchurch. He 
backed his claim by saying he 
would be happy to pay $4 
million for the two NZLS 
hospitals. 

Company sources have in¬ 
dicated to NBR they would be 
interested to receive an offer at 
that price. 

Opposition to the 
Whitehaven bid is based on 


Fraud squad calls in Interpol 


by Warren Berryman 

THB Auckland Fraud Squad 
hu uked Interpol to help track 
down the source of pro-forma 
iorolces being sent to this 
country ftom Switzerland. 
Several businesses have 
notified the fraud squad about 
the invoices for unordered 
goods. 

The invoices, from g com- 
puy calling itself World Telex > 
Trust, bill companies for' 
IUS282 for a listing in the In- 
unutfaul Telex Directory. 
Under the heading, 
"business conditions”, the in¬ 
voice* say; “upon payment of 
the pro-forma your entry will 


be included as Indicated in the 
International Telex Directory 
published by World Tela 
Trust reg.” 

The last condition Btates: 
"any disputes arising out of 
this pro-forma shall be ar¬ 
bitrated in the Court of Schaan 
FL." 

Pro-forma invoicing — the 
practice of sending out bills for 
unsolicited goods — is illegal in 
this country under the Un¬ 
solicited Goods and Services 
Act. 

It is doubtful if the police 
have any jurisdiction in 
Switzerland, from which the in¬ 
voices were sent. 

The fraud squad is trying to 


find out if the World Tela 
Trust is being operated by a 
New Zealander. 


discontent over the valuation of 
the shares. The NZLS 
director’s independent valua¬ 
tion puts* an 18 cents value on 
the shares. But this valuation 
does not take turnover and ear¬ 
nings into accounts. 

The mystery buyer has con¬ 
tinued to buy NZLS shares at 
31c — six cents a share above 
the Whitehaven takeover bid 
price of 25c — even though 
Whitehaven reached 80 per 
cent acceptance, and declared 
its bid unconditional, the week 
before last. 

NBR has established that all 
major blocks of NZLS shares 
have accepted the offer — in¬ 
cluding a significant stake 
originally set aside for NZLS* 
executive share scheme. 

The last block to accept was 
one of 134,450 shares (4.9 per 
cent) held by New Zealand In¬ 
surance’s trust department. 

NBR questioned 


Whitehaven’s chairman, Well¬ 
ington sharebroker Bruce Bux¬ 
ton, about this shareholding. 
He said the shares were held by 
NZI for' the NZLS executive 
share scheme established - in 
1974, and confirmed that the 
scheme was Rinded by the com¬ 
pany through advances to NZI. 

So in an ironic twist, NZLS 
shareholders have helped 
finance the'takeover of their 
own company. 

Another matter vexing the re¬ 
maining minority shareholders 
opposed to the bid is the,feet 
that the directors have recom¬ 
mended the Whitehaven offer, 
though a higher price is being 
offered. 

The men behind Whitehaven 
are two executives of NZLS, 
managing-director John Martin 
and secretary Richard 
Solomon. , 

Both are NZLS directors, 
although they abstained when 


it came to the question of 
recommending the bid. 

An NBR source commented 
last week: “Martin and 
Solomon’s position in this case 
in an unenviable one. As direc¬ 
tors of Whitehaven, they 
presumably want the bid ac¬ 
cepted on terms most advan¬ 
tageous to Whitehaven. But 
they still wear the hats of 
NZLS directors employed by 
NZLS shareholders." 

But the mystery buyer is not 
alone opposing the takeover 
bid. Another buyer has entered 
the market, taking up a small 
number of NZLS shares. 


Indicators 

THB index of leading 
economic indicators, which 
foreshadow changes In the 
American Economy, dipped 
fr3 per cent in February, the 
third consecutive decline. 


DIVERSIFICATION 
and EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITY 

Our client is a soundly-based engineering 
company involved in manufacturing, importing 
and marketing and has traded profitably and 
successfully during its 15 year history. 

The F°. m P an y highly regarded in the trade and a 
market leader In its field, operating many 
excellent overseas franchises enjoyed by an 
exeeiient clientele together with developing 
“Port business. The company services the 
nauonai market and has strong growth potential, 
JrJH ^Presented in smart, modern locations In 
up!!. -1. / The operation offers a neat, tidy and 
^7 viable business opportunity in Its own right 
-55,?.® r 53,6 to a company or person seeking 
exciting investment diversification. 

Apply in strict confidence to: 

"Diversification Opportunity!' 

When people ? 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

believe oiir£*? Ve lP roduct > business to service that you 
I . • franchised, International Franchising would tike t 

hear from yoth V 
ourselves the world's fop franchising. * 
FMkJtonals ^ believe that our crack record can 
Vi .. back up this clslfo, -, . ’ 

• Austnv,involved with the developmentiof mirtvpf. 
5 ^' New Zealand's major fiinchue prognifnrtws. 

franchising successes htW cpmc &pm 
or Individuals who weren’t even surp If they had 
(Wi,-. . : *om<thfog to franchise. - • 


■' life) 
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Formed as a Joint venture between the New Zeeland 
and Bahrain Governments, the now BANZ facility 
at Mina Stilman, the premier port of Bahrain offers ^ 
tanacrea of warehousing, cold-storage and 
— distribution facilities. 

Bonded storage Is offered so goods awaiting 
transhipment do not attract duty 

Mina Sulman is one of the most modem and most 
efficient ports in Ihe Gulf. In conjunction with the Mina 
Sulman Port Authorities the BANZ facility offers your 
company a thorough, competitive specialised service, second 
to none In the Gulf. 

The BANZ complex with its special facilities has 
considerably enhanced Mina Sulman'a viability as a major 
distribution centre for refrigerated products In the Gulf region: 

8ANZ offers New Zealand exporters to the guff markets the 
economies ot bulk shipping to BANZ where the cargo can ba 
broken Into smaller lots for distribution orra-dlrecllon. In addition 
BANZ provides a secure base end a last, efficient distribution 
service to ajl gulf market areas. > 

Consider these advantages: 

Special facilities for refrigerated container support 
20 % of the total BANZ area of tan-acres Is chiliad store . 
freezer sp&ce. 

• BANZ Is close to Bahrein International Airport whton Ip well 

equipped for handling onward cargo. ' 

fanned arterial ;oad will Jink the Eastern approaches of .the 
proposed Saudi Arabia-eahreiln causeway. |o fho existing - 
highway system near the port 

• Holding Area for dupply to focal Gulf matkais; ao afoooin year: . 
round ostivertBS <fon be maintained, 

DeUVery anywhere In lhfi Gulf within i maximum of fO daya . .. 
after arrival at BANZ-• ^ % 

• Goal advantages from a single forward base serving the whole 
Gulf area. 

e You can save by using bigger shipments and deep water 
transport _ ■ . . 

What to do now:; , :■..; 

• Confaot BAN^orythoapol Irt Bahrain.: • ■ 

/.y-v; Sandfor-uWaANZBooklaf., . 

1 ' , J' :.' 1 ;.-: , . Post lhlBbdupdnqrwHlanoWtCt-BANZ , • , ■ T- ■ . . 7 . 

' r . ; yh .v,,::RPiBbx 2 e^;-MahWTft.^iW*ilit s‘-J 

i’.Tafok:W4 ^N'.,TeL'-e32?08^. 7 • --&V. >> 

'll:’the8ANZtikxjRfoR ' 1 ,-.h ; 5 !: •'!. ; V.!. ’/-,'fi 

>(jarrj..lnteN^tap fin.sfoj^e/or jny^prddifot^ in .the -. f'y 'f; i' 
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WALD Stro11 lhrou & h many 
public forests — meet up 
with nature 
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KUH Listen to (he tinkle ol' 
grazing cattle as you 
meander about the lush 
alpine region 
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CHALET pro P 8 whi,e — rem 8 

chalet 

Stop a while — rent a 
fete. chalet 


HUQEL Tht rolling fir studded 
hills add contrast to the 
mighty peaks of the 
Matterhorn or Jungfrau 
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they're regular, reliable, 
not expensive and not 
luxury 


ZUQ your Eurail and Swiss 
Holiday passes can 


Holiday passes can 
commence or terminate in 
basement of Zurich Airport 


The week 


Face-saving ‘way out’ sought 


6y Allan Parker and 
3 Warren Berryman 

THE Government Is hoping to 
raolve its synthetic carpet 
«|ft by persuading the local 
cupel industry to accept a ftce- 
wing compromise proposed 
ty [he manuftcrurer of nylon 
yuo carpet. 

It hopes acceptance by the In¬ 
dustry big boys, who operate a 

“witlciMn's agreement" to 
make only wool-rich carpets, 
pill extricate it from an embar¬ 
rassing decision to allow local 
synthetic carpet manufacture. 
The compromise deal went 
before both Cabinet and the 
Cabinet Economic Committee 
last wed as one solution to the 
impasse created by the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry. 
The issue centres on the 
granting of an Import licence to 
i small Manurewa manufac¬ 
turer, New Zealand Woollen 
Rugs Ltd, which allowed the 
company to install a machine to 
make cheap nylon carpet. 

The move brought condem¬ 
nation from the Carpet 
Manufacturers' Association 
and the Wool Board. 

The two organisations 
argued that an earlier decision 
to remove nylon yam from im¬ 
port licence control, combined 
with the imported machinery, 
endangered the industry and 


5WISSAIR hopes you don’t hove the illusioi 
that holidays in Switzerland are a luxury. 


I M.V.-.:* ■ 


Should coach tours be your preference, choose , 
from the wide range of itineraries offered by • 
DANZAS, WINtERHALDER end FROHLtCH • 
with guaranteed departures weekly from Zurich dr/ 
Geneva. ,.; ; 

;' Switzerland is indeed an inexpensive luxury that can* , 
be yours flying SV/ISSAIR from .Singapore .or Hong 
Kong aboard our wide bodied aircraft with one'Less 
seat per row — more space, more.service!.y ’>■!:/. ''' 


Take for example the DATE WITH SWITZERLAND 
package valid in Zurich, Geneva and Basel, where you . 
are invited to enjoy a host of attractions including city 
tours, entrance to museums, art galleries and night 
clubs, public transport pass and more for the price of 
your hotel room, inclusive of : breakfast, service and 
taxes. < . 

wish to sample the scenip splendours 
las to offer beyond these hospitable ■ 
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flouted the Government’s own 
wool-rich policy (carpets with 
80 per cent wool content). 

The outcry obliged the 
Government to admit “errors" 
in judgment, although it re¬ 
jected the “policy-flouting" 
claim (NBR, February 9). 

Unsatisfied, the industry and 
Wool Board have continued to 
presB the Government for a 
reversal of the decision. Lobby¬ 
ing to preserve the Woollen 
Rugs’ position similarly has 
been intense. 

The Government has thus 
found itself in a cleft stick over 
solutions to the impasse. 

Should it respond to 
demands from the “heavies" 
and pull the rug out from 
under New Zealand Woollen 
Rugs to preserve the wool-rich 
policy — a policy recommend¬ 
ed in the Industry Develop¬ 
ment Commission’s textile 
development plan? 

That would bring counter¬ 
criticism that it was favouring 
big companies against a smaller 
competitor after it had allowed 
the small company to set up 
shop. And it could be seen to 
be acting contrary to consumer 
interests by restricting or 
removing the cheaper synthetic 
carpets from the marketplace. 

It could also jeopardise in¬ 
vestment finance put into the 
Manurewa company by the 
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Lance Adams-Schneldar.. .job of urn availing 



Red tape stalls airlines 


From t 

«oie back. It outlined the of¬ 
ficial procedures for filing. 

Then Continental was in¬ 
formed by chief air services 
P«hcy controller John 
Kennedy-Good that it could 
advertise and sell tickets at the 
approved fare levels “provided 
,hj l no traffic uplifted until 
time as final approval has 
granted to participation 
w Continental Airlines.” 

.So Continental could adver- 
tw and sell tickets but couldn’t 
PMtengers until final 
^eminent approval had been 
given. 

i- W . hile Air New 

lead was increasing, 
Pan Am and Continental’s 
, p tteemivea found 
^'vea battling red tape in- 


stead of running their airlines. 

Last Tuesday, Continental 
and Pan Am flew their top 
brass to Wellington to sort 
things out. 

It appears the MOT has 
agreed to keep Continental and 
Pan Am informed of tariff 
changes in future and the filing 
procedure has been simplified. 
In future, instead of typing out 
pages of nitty-gritty flight 
details, Continental and Pan 
Am can just put In a simple fil¬ 
ing saying they will comply 
with the new tariff regulations. 

In essence, this means that 
Pan Am and Continental can 
file by stating they agree to 
fares set by Air New Zealand 
and won't give the passenger a 
better deal than that offered by 
the New Zealand airline. 


HI 
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Zip Partitioning 




Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration. 

The carpet industry sug¬ 
gested three options to Govern¬ 
ment: 

Place a 60 per cent sales tax 
on synthetic carpetj 
Force any importer of syn¬ 
thetic yarn to sign a declaration 
stating that it will not be used 
for carpet-mBking; 

Give force of law to the 
gentlemen’s agreement pro¬ 
hibiting manufacture or sale of 
synthetic carpet in New 
Zealand. 

Failure to act, the industry 
argued, could result in a major 
manufacturer breaking associa¬ 
tion ranks to start producing 
synthetic carpel. Others would 
be forced to follow suit. 

One result: large-scale 
unemployment in the already- 
embattled wool-spinning in¬ 
dustry. 

The rebel New Zealand 
Woollen Rugs, while pressing 
its claim to remain operating in 
New Zealand, has realised the 
power of the lobby groups 
ranged up against it and sug¬ 
gested the face-saving deal that 
would at least keep it operating. 

In essence, the company 
agreed to restrict its share of 
the domestic carpet market to 
no more than 5 per cent. It also 
agreed that It would make 
carpets for use in "wet areas" 
such as bathrooms and boat fit¬ 
tings — areas where wool-rich 
carpets are unsuitable. 

That deal was put to Cabinet 
last Monday, along with the 
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other options suggested by the 
industry and the Wool Board. 
Another option — one which 
some industry sources had 
thought likely — was to put 
nylon yam back on to full im¬ 
port licence control. 

The problem has become so 
sensitive politically, however, 
that the decision-making was 
passed to the more powerful 
Cabinet Economic Committee, 
which approved the industry’s 
need for protection in principle 
by agreeing to provide ‘en¬ 
forceable backing' for the wool- 
rich policy. 

CEC has given Trade and 
Industry Minister Lance 
Adams-Schneider the job of 
unravelling the dispute his 
department created. After last 
week’s meeting, he suggested 
to the carpet manufacturers 
that further discussions be held 
to solve the ‘nuts-and-bolts’ of 
the problem. 

He will be particularly keen 
to float the New Zealand 
Woollen Rugs proposal. (And 
even keener to get it accepted). 

Certainly, the industry does 
not regard the outsider as a ma¬ 
jor threat; it is the principle 
they find fault with. 

The industry argues, too, 
that policing of synthetic carpet 
end-use will be difficult, if not 
impossible. Although a 
manufacturer might agree that 
his carpet will be made only for 
use in “wet areas", who can 
stop the buyer deciding to use 
it to carpet his living room? 

New Zealand Woollen Rugs 
acknowledges consumer end- 
use would be hard to police. 

But what else can they do 
company executives ask? After 
all, they maintain, they were 
given the green-light to set up 
business'by the Department of 
Trade and Industry in the first 
place. The heavy investment 
decision was made on that qp- 

'■/. Whwt NBR ; warn-; <p preis" 

:'-last-week,ofilcUl.«ipoose 
from the .'Industry 
unavailable. Such a response 
will probably await an industry 
r meeting to discuss the yarioud 
options, particularly the conw 
promise deal. ,. 

, That meeting la due to take 
place later this week. :' ., 1 
1 ' .NcW Zefllahd Woollen Ruga,, 
too, is anxiously awaiting such' 
!' a'meeting ■p'thfe'- rbturfc 'of It* 
new tide hkjjs; Id. the; hylancj}. ■:« 
■ uftderrianda -ithat' anyv 

1 qiiestitjln ibf compfenmtldft fbr ; 
the 'Mahtfrewa coinpkny hai.» 
f^nbt IjeenTdlscuMed, at least oF-|i 
fidallyi at iOoVernmehtlevdr; j.; 

itheGovetnmept! 

ffptoral to-linpoit«.yateSC; 
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New 

Australian 
products 
that mean 
real savings 

.Available right now, these valuable Innovative 
products from Australia represent real 
savings in their specialist fields'. 

Full information on all items mentioned here 
are available to genuinely Interested trade 
enquirers from the Australian Trade 
Commissioners. 


WEIGHT SAVING, SPACE 
SAVING WORKBOAT 

A work boat that can reach speeds of up to 25 
knots with a range of nearly 400 nautical 
miles has a great future. A greater future 
when that same craft is light enough to be 
transported on road trailers. Space saving 
removeable heavy duty tube, which, when 
inflated forms part of the hull, improves 
stability and allows a greater payload to be 
carried. Rescue work, fishing, diving 
platform, oil rig work boat... endless uses for 
this great marine idea. 





xsm 




LASER CUTTER SAVES 
DRILLS AND EFFORT 

A highly sophisticated Iwo-axis profile 
cutting machine which will penetrate up lo 
5mm As well as hardened highly alloyed 
materials, it will accurately cut wood, paper, 
cloth and plashes up to 3>Jinm ulloille'i Jy 
Laser drilling and cutting is a non-contacl 
process The heal affected zone is so small 
that no warpage occurs. Simplicity and 
operator safety are important features 
Integrated in the design of this quick, 
economical tool. Ideal for low batch 
production or prototype work. 

FUEL CONTROL SYSTEM 
SAVES PILFERING 

24 hour monitoring of all transactions, fully 
recorded by the Talisman computer system, 
saves labour and fuel. Specifically designed 
for unattended fuelling systems in bulk 
terminals, for truck fleets, industrial and 
municipal installations. Operated by 
magnetic key. Chubb key. numbered 
keyboard, or a secure combination of any o( 
the three, this armour plated system is 
weather and vandal proof. Talisman is a 
world first, available under franchise ; 
arrangement in New Zealand. 

LABOUR SAVING 
TRENCHER/BORER 

The answer to awkward, hard-lo-get-at jobs, 
the Rpebljt Tfenpher Is compact and readily 
transportable. Easily handled by one mqn;. 
this sturdy machine With fjydrauliCHilrivq,/ 
hydrostatic steering is a powerful labour - 
saving worker with a record for maintenance 
free service. 
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Editorial 


THE Rugby Union had re-iterated its Inten¬ 
tion to proceed with the Springbok tour and 
wbb being condemned by critics here and 
abroad For Its stubborn stance; the Govern¬ 
ment was under fire for refusing to In¬ 
tervene to bait the tour and for treating 
lightly what wbb said to be its commitment 
under the Gleneaglea Agreement; and 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon was about to 
depart on his own tour of Japan end South 
Korea. Before he went, he had something to 
tell us about sport, politics and democracy. 

He obviously considered it his duty as 
Prime Minister to remind the nation — and 
the world — that thii Is a Free country and 
that his was a government which recognised 
fundamental democratic tights. "My col¬ 
leagues In government and I do not place 
any less value on the freedoms of our sports¬ 
men and sporting bodies than we do on the 
freedom of Che press or any of the other 
freedoms that we enjoy/’ he declared. It 
might have been a noble avowal of the 
Government's Intent always to uphold those 
ftmdamental freedoms, but for a snide crack 
at the news media ("Newspaper editors who 
Jump like scalded cats at the suggestion that 
the freedom of the press might be infringed 
seem to regard these other freedoms as a 
matter of no consequence.") and an attempt 
to score a few political paints ("It is now ap¬ 
parent that a Labour Government would 
take away from these freedoms; a National 
Government will not"). 

Unlike the Americans, we have no Bill of 
Rights In which our freedoms are entrench¬ 
ed; rather, our system is dependent on con¬ 
vention and tradition, and assumes that if a 
politician interferes with what are con¬ 
sidered to be our democratic rights, he will 


Without word of a lie 
Merely a mishap? holding out a sign. 


THE Accident Compensation Corporation ap¬ 
pears to have become so embroiled in changing 
from a commission, settling in its new appointees 
and accommodating changes to the compensation 
schemes that it has overlooked a fundamental 
need — to abate accidents. 

The Factories and Commercial Premises Bill to 
be introduced for the second time this parliamen¬ 
tary session, covers fire and general safety provi¬ 
sions, explosive and inflammable dust or gas 
precautions, safety in confined spaces, carrying 
heavy loads, codes of practice, storage of 
dangerous substances and so on. 

The ACC has not mode a submission on the 
bill. Asked why not, controller of safety Jack Har- 
rap said: "that's a good question". 

He has been with the corporation only a few 
weeks and was not sure if it had made a submis¬ 
sion. The bill was brought to his attention when, 
at Parliament to make submissions on a noise bill, 
he heard some people talking about it. 

But even ACC deputy managing director John 
Brown, who has been around For a white, said he 
was unaware of the bill. He said he didn't know 
whether ’‘we’re going to make submissions or 
not". 

They’ve missed their chance. The bill went to 
liic House last year that after 31 submissions had 
been heard by the Labour and Education Select 
Committee. The House sent it back to the com¬ 
mittee because of the substantial nature of the 
suggested amendments and a further 16 submis¬ 
sions were heard on the second round. 

Unions, Industry groups and retailers made 
submissions. The ACC — the body ostensibly 
concerned with the safety of workers — does not 
even appear to have known about the bill 


Free enterprise 

THE freebie cult lias finally hit the last of the free 
enterprise operations... 

Spotted the other day on State Highway 1 ... a 


bearded young man well wrapped against the cold 
holding out a sign. Our spotter was heading the 
other way but fascinated by the sign — turned to 
have a look. 

It revealed: "Free Cookies". Our hungry spot¬ 
ter continued on. 


Spaced out... 
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IT took NASA two attempts to get its act together 
with its space shuttle, but the "left up in the air" 
prize really belong* to Television New Zealand. 

All systems-go Tor a live telecast of the lift-off on 
the Friday night, Avalon was thrown out of gear 
just like Houston when the countdown turned in¬ 
to a fizzer. 

But NASA decided to try again on the Sunday. 
Avalon opted our, with controller of programmes 
Des'Monaghan explaining away the decision not 
to show rhe live satellite telecast with a pater¬ 
nalistic observation that New Zealanders couldn’t 
stay up late on Sundays and still get to work on 
time on Monday morning, 

A plausible tale. Next day Radio Windy’s 
David Jones got an Avalon PR person on air who 
told a different story. Sunday was a non¬ 
commercial night and TVNZ couldn’t sell all 
those loaded commercials to defray the cost of the 
satellite link, plus profit margin. 

And the Monaghan concern for Kiwi sleeping 
and working habits didn’t tally with the next 
scheme, for an early Wednesday morning leading 
up to the touchdown of Columbia — 5.30am to 
lust after 7. 

But even that one went aBtray. On the Tuesday 
TVNZ found its contractual rights didn’t include 
the NBC hourlong build-up to the live landing. 
Instead TVNZ had to settle for the bare half-hour 
of actuality. 

And settle up might also be the work; the 
Avalon accountants were left qr the last minute 
with a problem — half an hour’s telecast and half 
an hour of commercial time booked at a premium 
for the same telecast. Good sense did win out — 
viewers got the Columbia touchdown, not the 
half-hour of commercials! . 
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,/ire the pickings too easy for the modern miners? 


pay a political COBt. What a Prime Minister 
declares is how his Government aces its duty 
In preserving those rights, therefore, must 
assume great constitutional significance. 
And what Muldoon said about democratic 
rights last week logically might be ap¬ 
plied to uphold Maori activist Dun Mlhaka's 
right to stand on a public toilet during 
Prince Charles’ visit to Porirua, harangue 
the crowd and burn a flag In protest. But 
even the great democratic theorists 
recognise a need for limitations. John Stuart 
Mill — a staunch advocate of die right to 
free speech — argued It was wrong to 
.violently criticise a corn-dealer before an 
excited mob assembled outside a corn- 
dealer’s house. 

Similarly, we should not deny that the 
Rugby Union must be free to Invite 
whichever teams it chooses. The union's 
prudence In exercising that right to host a 
tour by the Springboks, cognisant of the in¬ 
evitable social upheaval, the damage to thiB 
country’s reputation internationally and the 
consequences for other sporting groups, Is a 
different matter. 

But much more significant than Mul¬ 
doon* s decision to invoke principles of 
democratic choice in defence of his Govern¬ 
ment’s policy la the nature of the controver¬ 
sy which he insists demands non¬ 
intervention. There have been many occa¬ 
sions when citizens have looked to the Mul¬ 
doon Government to uphold their fun¬ 
damental freedoms, but have been spurned. 
On Innumerable occasions, those who have 
expressed opinions critical of the Govern¬ 
ment have been personally vlllifled; so- 
called Friends of Rowling have been denied 
appointment to state positions which they 


are professionally equipped to fill; and — in 
the case of the Commission for the Future 
— an agency which embarrasses the 
Government la put down on the list for 
abolition, its activities to be absorbed within 
the less nettleaome Planning Council. One 
of .Its errors was to produce a report which 
suggested the "think big" policy was unac¬ 
ceptable to the overwhelming majority of 
New Zealanders. Another, as Muldoon 
made clear last week, was to moot the idea 
of this country taking a neutralist stance 
within the Anzus alliance. Muldoon confess¬ 
ed to having been “greatly disturbed" by 
this idea (one which had been deemed un¬ 
wise by both National and Labour). Why he 
should be disturbed by an Idea which — he 
infers — Is lacking any merit remains a mat¬ 
ter for puzzlement.* 

Muldoonian concern to uphold basic 
freedoms is far from reflected in his 
Government's performance on other fronts. 
There will be tight constraints on the com¬ 
panies which develop the big energy pro¬ 
jects, fbr example. The Government con¬ 
trols the composition of the labour force 
which will be required; developers are ex¬ 
pected to make maximum use of local 
labour, where this is available, and any 
deviation from that can be checked through 
the system of granting immigration per¬ 
mits. The Government is concerned now 
that developers use New Zealand goods and 
services, where they are competitive with 
overseas products and of adequate quality, 
but is not confident enough in the business 
acumen of the developers or In free-market 
forces which would favour the local pro¬ 
duct, if indeed they were competitive. Mul¬ 
doon said last week developers could be 


directed through contracts to use io«j 
resources as much as possible - or B p«S 
legislation could be passed (the leuislaric. 
option Is being considered by Cabinet) A. 
National Development Minister BUI fiU 
(whose portfolio should not be needed hi 
free-enterprise climate) sees the problem 
“I think they will be largely co-operstht 
but we want to lay down some ground ri 
In advance". 

Consider, too, the South Island, vhkk 
has been given but two choices by Associate 
Finance Minister Warren Cooper: develop 
ing power resources, or “pulling the thu- 
ters down and putting the South Island loti 
moth-balls". Because the “think blf 
developments are being promoted by i 
government which pays scant heed to critics 
of this policy of economic development, tbit 
amounts to no choice at all. 

Milton Freldman, the noted monetsritt 
economist and co-author with his wife ef 
“Freedom to Choose", is in the couany 
this week. He will find — if he criticises the 
system here and our politicians rebut, If m 
rebuke, him — that we are a reasonably 
liberal country when it comes to freedom i 
expression. But he is bound to bewail then* 
tent to which we have curbed our economk 
freedom by placing a heavy — and uo> 
Justified — dependence on the capacity 
politically auaceptlble bureaucratic 
number-crunchers to regulate our mirlti 
and allocate resources. He may also otam 
that our Government generally tcndi w 
forget about "freedom" as a principle of ad¬ 
ministration —* until It can be espoutri 
pragmatically in a last-ditch bid to get it out 
of a political Jam. 

- Bob Edlb 


by Cath Wallace To those on the receiving end of the attentions 

7 of the mineral hunters, the law seems to be 

rVTEREST in mineral exploration and exploita- designed to facilitate prospecting and mining 
mi here reflects not only high gold prices, but while giving little support to others even to 
an KDtftwi treatment of potential miners. farmers who have owned and farmed land for 

Fatten mining companies see a country of soft decades. 

„'*and es*y pickings. A welcoming foreign m- Farmers in the Coromandel, Marlborough and 

...rlra-nffa Fnr amitRl Mid Clir- An rKfl nirar nf »Ka W/oct 


tempt for the role of the public in planning. Birch Act. 

to S vour il ' . , . . . , r Present compensation provisions are a source of 

Underlymg the proposal Is the idea that one or discontent which could be relatively easily resolv- 
the problems with the automatic-righr provision e d > 


the problems with the automatic-righr provision 
is that it denies the public a hearing. The solu¬ 
tion, according to the industry, is that the public 
should be allowed to come to a hearing but that 


rja juw i- “ , . . „ _ , - - .7°- ug anuwcu lu tunic iu a ncuniiu out umi 

policy, t« write-ofii for capital and cur- on the ntrer fl.ts of the West Coast sre discover- , he automatic-right-to-mine be reteined. 
nai ipendittg that make even the nothriHf ng that they have few rtghta even if they own the T hia "you cao come along and talk but the out- 
uJuTrate largely Irrelevant, sn d officials land. Along with the public, they often have only Mme j, inevitable" invitation has been greeted 
«bo ire positively eager fbr a scrap with conserva- 21 days to object to licence applications which, if with anger by critics of the industry, 
waists over mining in sensitive areas such as na- granted, may carry an automatic right to a mining industry and some officials are also known to 
tions) porks have brought the raultinat os ck licence. ... want to have applications heard by some agency 

ioilfl. „ . . . . . , But objections must be made in the dark, which can give extra emphasis to the "national in¬ 

citing company officials acknowledge because only the Mines Division is told by right ter est” and to avoid the local unpopularity or pro- 
Icrintdy) that hack home they would never be what mineral is being sought and what the appli- tecta with severe local, social or environmental 
Stand to mine in a national park or to gam an cant intends to do. conflicts. 

aiooitlc right to mine with most prospecting Even those farmers with the most protection of This desire for the representation of the na- 
bcenccs. . 0 A> those who nominally have the right to refuse tional interest does not apparently extend to 

While the foreign companies insist they want to permisison to would-be-prospectors or miners, discussion or representation of the national social 


Brockie’s view 
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... shuttle shuffle 

THE Americans shuttled into space;, 
Wellington’s' Dominion just shuffled on the spot. 

With a mite of embarrassment — and plenty of 
waste paper — the Dam proclaimed "Space Shut¬ 
tle Aloft at Last". 

The Dom*s early first-edition deadlines — 
somewhere around 11pm — didn’t coincide too 
well with the planned Friday-night liftoff time for 
NASA’s Columbia. Undaunted, though, the 
capital’s go-ahead morning paper went ahead. 


regardless, and gave its counny.irjjBj'* 
benefit of the doubt and the big story w ®" . 
that wasn’t. Y 

About 20,000 copies rolled^off 
before the Dam decided its lead 
claim liftoff was successful when/t- P^. -v ; 

been aborted. . ’|.^Yl 

■ But don’t go to Press House 
historio edition. While they c 0 tdd°T 
despatched to the backbldcks, • 

the reminded left: around-the bulkp^ ’; ^-j ' 


Auckland Office; 

1st Floor, Shaws Building 
38 Fort Street, Auckland ' 
Tel: 789-304 {Editorial) 

T0I: 788-694 (Balea) 

PO Box 1734 ; 


Bureau; ‘ ‘ . Y "' Y V . j 

Warren Bgrrymeh, Gordon' MeLaiiohlan 

ASub*odl«lpn»): j 
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niofflitic right to mine with most prospecting Even those farmers with the most protection of 
tanas, all, those who nominally have the right to refuse 

While the foreign companies insist they want to permisison to would-be-prospectors or miners, 

& only what the law of the land allows them to can be over-ruled by the Minister of Energy on 
do, they ere strenuously lobbying for changes in grounds of "national interest” and have their land 
iht law to suit themselves. declared open for mining after just nine months. 

The location of mineral company interests To the outsider, this often seems unfair; it 
rods like a catalogue of natural beauty spots and seems unlikely that the Minister and department 
loutiit attractions: the Bay of Islands, Mt with special responsibility for mining can effec- 
Moeluu on the Coromandel Peninsula, Egmont tively judge impartially between mining and the 
National Park, North-west Nelson, the Butler, the values with which It conflicts. 

Irjtll and Victoria Ranges, the Paparoas, Mt This bias in favour of mining took on a much 
(hen and Nelson Lakes. Many of the major West more serious aspect when it became apparent that 
Coat rivers have attracted the attention of com- normal town and country planning procedures 
finies with plans for huge dredges. probably had no legal force over prospecting and 

Hie ranges are usually the source of the gold, mining licences. This made the Minister of 
shtr, molybdeniun, copper or other desirable Energy the supreme decision-maker on all but 
Euierals, but glaciers and nvera have taken strictly legal or water and soil considerations. You 
dcpoiiu down on to lower land and out to sea- cannot turn up to a water right hearing and expect 
Would-be miners have followed the minerals into to talk about noise levels, your farm plans or the 
(inflict with farmers, fishermen, homcuhuralists effect of a mine on tourism. 

Lid other residents. Public and farmer concern has centred on the 

Modern mining is not just a hole in, or under, inadequate publication of applications, the lack of 
ite ground. With large-scale low-grade deposits, time and information available to objectors, the 
tome ancillary tailings dams, sludge ponds, pro- automatic-right-to-mine which allows prospectors 
ctuing and relining plant, work camps and to exchange their licences for mining licences 
transport mens, Energy and water consumption with no public hearings. Inadequate provision for 
no be high. bonds, compensation and policing of conditions, 

For instance, the proposed AmBX molybdenum has added to the dissatisfaction, 
mine at Created Butte, Colorado, calls for 85 Bureaucratic delays in dealing with applications 
megawatts of electricity (half the consumption of have added mineral industry criticism to the com¬ 
an aluminium potline) and 2400 acre-feet of water plaints. Although the public and many owners are 
1 W even though 85 per cent of the water used allowed only 21 days to object, a short-staffed and 
in the milling process is recycled. suddenly Bwamped bureaucracy has often taken a 

« Te Moehau on the Coromandel, Otter year or more to process applications. 

° r 8 Canadian B iant ) has In this c ii m ate of discontent, Bill Birch moved 
X t • for “ evcntUfll copper and gold astutely In November 1980 to convert this major 
it is looking for ore deposits to mine, tTeat bureaucratic nightmare into a magnanimous 
rc 0CaIe al ,he rate of up to 50,000 tonnes a ge 5lure 0 f concern to critics in the Coromandel. 
Tta He declared a moratorium on the issue of new 

iAitiTn? I ^“ s Minister of Bnergy and licences which would involve physical damage in 

Y-Y, 1 ™' 10 ™ indignant locals or users the Co rom andel until his February trip to see for 
■ parks and reserves creates the himself. 

j£pruw>n that there Is nothing to worry about; This allowed The Mines Division a breathing 
P rospectin * and thcir activities are Ipace> Behind the moratorium, applications still 
; j. uy unlikely to result In mining ( NBR, Feb came in and processing, court hearings and so on 
Yr eurlmt.in I j xmtinued. In real terms there was no change. 

s» p Th* moratorium .trvtd tht important poUrial 

Variation ISLfrHf. E»P 1 ° r ?'» ainclion of gaining kudo, for Birch, while 

"tomioMl,Sta, here dato'ra dampening the Brea of discontent over the crucial 

fort tnlZ bonanza, , mnoncr holiday period while the holiday-maker. 

wSySKZffiSf,! Sij.*.-,-.— 

^2%Kl,TTi 0 tL°^n« n of T ° d'ta the situation, Birch ap- 

^r^pSng^eaiYonP iri^fn^ f P ointed Llnk Consultants, which used sub- 
.^you *btndon^th^rhetoric ^Lu'nnk at the consultants Applied Geology Associates, to help | 
the Minister of Enwav lhe Mines ^vision identify public concerns and 

Sfe ^ Ho^f„ B u n ZTh“ “ T “ » the W " ta! 

d»we weremore rnlnlnv Septcmbcr ^ The consultants’ report is now in the Minister’s 
applied for «031 aS h!i UrtDCea hands; in the background, shielded from public . 

* Odd* jg 198Q)^th«e ^ew, the Mines Division has its own pillion. | 

^ Prospecting llwnw om tnwth?r P ' 1 paper and outline of changes to the Act. 

*! ‘k end ofNovemhp^ofln 8Ct ^ Cr ‘ ,u u <« The consultants’ report is still secret. But here 

! 2T JSpJ ^ «nder iploS^ce^ “ e — P° intcr * 10 ** lb “ " ‘° 

Prospecting ig ]tnovn 10 want 8 revl8ed *“*"1 "1 \ t * 

mining licence, with l 84 ? heclRr ^ wcrt low more public participation, but draws the line 
^ nce * With much morc under V rSSS to authorities have a final say over 

toiling" is not deflnrH in am mineral Ucence approvals. 

p[JJ pStinB Sid i Cni8 ofWalhi are asking “When Is The essentia! ingredients of the 
& ^Ing?” 8 recipe for planning Include the reduction of graw- 

techniques under a pro- roots public Input; Vas 
Attire £?“ at Martha Hill near Waihl. a ioint anomaly of town and country planning pro- 

Mineral Resources Ltd and cedures not bperatlng over the licences; theradu^ 

Did t^JfcOdilU has extracted and processed &>« of the role of local authorities igdJWy 
ro the value (at November 1980 catchment boards |o Supplicants whd 
u 2,3 ^ on - At Waihl the locals case to thi Minister of Bnerw, Rither jMcdfr 
;Y b corElS 1 looks like if “prospec- ducdnghearingB a^ rn^ngth^own d^^ 

0n r hls scale. - the retention of the/anomalous) power v 

hcence applications citing bulk Minister of^Bnergy no^as to over-ride (he W 
|Shi biWoKd method have been made authorities and owners If they oppose the grantpf 


Industry and some officials are also known to jv ■ 
want to have applications heard by some agency gl 

which can give extra emphasis to the "national in- Taxation concess 
terest” and to avoid the local unpopularity of pro- offs for both capi 
iects with severe local, social or environmental and for contri 
conflicts. companies misma 

This desire for the representation of the na- holidays, and so o 
tional Interest does not apparently extend to become liable for u 
discussion or representation of the national social thirds of the norma 
or environmental costs and benefits. The same in- are technically a H 
dustry proponents of the national interest are [ n t he past, com 
striving to eliminate the present provision in the have managed to e: 
Mining Act which allows anyone to object on any loans, and — in ti 
grounds. Dredge Company ■ 

Their aim is to exclude from hearings public in¬ 
terest groups such ns recreation clubs and en- Some form of ai 
vironmental protea ion groups, leaving only those Act is a certainty 
locals who can prove they aie directly affected to caf iy lhe partial 
put forward Bite-specific objections. Far beyond that it 

There arc likely to be other amendments. “Pro- * ome political acco 
specting" licences will probably be divided into caucus energy co 
two parts — one for an early stage and another for members in vulncr 
a more environmentally damaging style of "min- The mining issue 
ing feasibility trials” with public input largely portnnt political is 

restricted to application, for the latter. P Mm llie forel B r 

r sive utilisation of o 

Critics of this solution regard the steps to ex- with other values, 
dude early public participation with hostility and Significant ec 


Royalties, or lack of them, will probably be 
revised by a Government which is sensitive to the 
fact that although all gold and silver is owned by 
the Crown, no royalty or other charge is made for 
either. Royalties on other minerals are negligible. 
Ground-rents for licences are nominal, and range 
around 25c a hectare for prospecting and $1.25 
for mining. 

Taxation concessions are generous with write¬ 
offs for both capital and current expenditure 
and for the contributing parent companies. If 
companies mismanage their accounting, tax 
holidays, and so on to the extent that they do 
become liable for tax, they only have to pay two- 
thirds of the normal company tax so long as they 
are technically a New Zealand company. 

fn the past, companies with hard-luck stories 
have managed to extract special tax concessions, 
loans, and — in the case of the Kaniere Gold 
Dredge Company -* even subsidies on gold. 

Some form of amendment or revised Mining 
Act is a certainty for introduction with priority 
early in the parliamentary session, but Just how 
far beyond that it goes will no doubt depend on 
some political accounting and pressures from the 
caucus energy committee, which has several 
members in vulnerable electorates. 

The mining issue is set to become one of the im¬ 
portant political issues of 1981. It is a case in 
point of the foreign investment and energy inten¬ 
sive utilisation of our natural resources in conflict 


wuw wuijr puum. whh nosmuy anu sigmticant economic questions remain 

point out that such a split between low and high- unanswered. Public participation in and informa- 
impact prospecting has already been made and is (ion about planning are major issues, 
called "exploration'' and "prospecting" in the 
present Act. 

_ . . , Cath Wallace is an economist with o pat- 

Bonds, compensation and royalties are all likely ticular Interest In environment — related 
to be given some attention in any revision of the j ssu0s . 


Get the facts on your desk 
every Monday morning... 

from NEW ZEALAND TRADE REPORT 

As an Importer, manufacturer, retailer, or financier you are probably as 
well Informed today as you have ever been about your own business, and 
your own Industry’s affairs. You have to be. 

But how much do you know of what’s happening to your suppliers, 
your customers, your competitors, and those who service your Industry? 

Be the leader In your field this year by being better Informed about 
what’s happening to others, so that you will be the first to know what to 
do next. Be a leap ahead of your opposition. 

You can put yourself ahead, starting today, by reading NEW ZEALAND 
TRADE REPORT every week ... the’only trade newsletter serving 
subscribers on both sides of the Taaman with background commercial In¬ 
telligence, comment, and forewarnings of developments In trade, In In- 

dU Yoy’ fool cafproflt from a 12-month subscription to NEW ZEALAND 
TRADE REPORT. Our style Is Journalism with Its sleeves rolled up. It has 
to pay Its way. If we do not Improve your profits this year we are not 
delivering what we promised. Yog may be sure that we do deliver... that a 
why we have Buoh a high rate of renewal among our subsorlbera. 

We’ve been In business now for more than seven years, delivering what 

we've promised, year after year. ■ 

Use this coupon, or write to us on your own letterhead, for an Introduc¬ 
tory 12-month subscription, at a saving to you of $25 on the 1981 
subscription rate. 


■ ■■■ 

IS I want the facts, 




l want the facts, and the Informed comment, which 1 will get every 
Monday morning In NEW ZEALAND TRADE REPORT. 

Piease add my name to your subscript Ion list at the 1981 introduc¬ 
tory rate of only $55 a year (a saving of $25 on, the regular rate). \ 

! enclose my cheque. . . 

Name...... 

Address;. Y,. i -.^ ■ • < • v • ■■ * 


signature. 
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Striking gold 
with coins 

I HAVE read your article on 
gold bullion (NBR, February 
16) with interest and com¬ 
pliment your writer, Lindsey 
Dawson, on the unbiased na¬ 
ture of the article. I would like 
to add some comments. 

Mention was made of gold 
casing back in October 1980 to 
$365. This was wrong. I think 
the lowest figure was $485. 

A coin in numismatic terms 
(and probably in a dictionary) is 
money that is used in trade and 
accepted by the population as 
having value. It is always a 
government issue — if a private 
person issues anything similar 
it is called a token. Private is¬ 
sues not meant for circulation 
or trading are called medal¬ 
lions. 

Issues such as “Kiwicoin” 
will never be listed in num¬ 
ismatic catalogues and nearly 
aU such private medal issues 
have a retail price of their in¬ 
trinsic metal value only. 

Grading of numismatic 
items is one of the most difficul t 
problems facing collectors and 
coin dealers. 

Coins can double in value 
from a nice looking one to one 
that is nearly new with light 
wear on the high spots. 

And then they can double 
again to one that is new 
(uncirculated) and then double 
again to one that is superb un¬ 
circulated (one without any 
blemish whatsoever). 

So, with this doubling up, a 
coin can go from $1000 ($2000 
then $4000) to $8000 with very 
little difference apparent to a 
person without practice. 

If any of your readers with 
coins of high -grading want 
rhem verified, then I know that 
Peter EccJes in Auckland or 
myself in Wellington would be 
prepared to do so (for a rea¬ 
sonable feci). 

Both of us have had 17 years 
of dealing in coins. If a serious 
disparity arose over the grad¬ 
ing, then the coins could be sent 


Wholesale price 


WHOLESALE prices in the 
United States rose 1.3 per cent 
In March — the sharpest in¬ 
crease in eight months — due to 
hefty increases In food and 
energy prices. This compares 
with February's 0.8 per cent in¬ 
crease. 

The producer price index for 
finished goods — which 
measures wholesale prices — 
has risen at a 12,5 per cent an¬ 
nual rate for the first three 
months of the year, compared 
with the 11.7 per cent rate for 
all of 1980. 

Producer prices for finished 
goods show price changes Just 
before the goods . reach the 
retail ■ level and generally 
foreshadow trends in consumer 
prices.- 


to the -American Numismatic 
Association Authorisation 
centre set up for exactly that 
purpose. 

To finish off, I would like to 
make my predictions for gold. 
Usually they are 100 per cent 
wrong so it was with pleasure 
that I looked back to your issue 
of October 22, 1 975, to find an 
article of mine advocating the 
purchase of gold, then at $165 
an ounce. 

It has risen steadily ever 
since and an investment then 
would be most acceptable 
today. 

The coin and bullion market 
in the United States is fairly 
weak. The euphoria with gold 
going up carried rare numis¬ 
matic items upwards to 
dramatic levels. 

My observations, with more 
than 100 dealers at a recent Los 
Angeles convention, led me to 
believe that prices for most rare 
US items will drop back to, 
say, those of 12 months ago and 
then steadily rise from there. 

Gold may drop back to 
$420-$400 when millions of 
buyers the world over will come 
into the market. The price 
should settle at about $450until 
Russia invades Poland or some 
similar world problem creates 
uncertainty. 

Would readers please note 
lhat with US$1 - NZ$1.08, (at 
time of writing), an ounce of 
gold at US $400 is worth NZ 
$432 at current conversion 
rates. 

Alistair Robb 
Wellington 


Massey’s 

research 


I REFER to Warren 
Berryman's article “Big Sales 
Push to Get Pork Back in 
Trim” (NBR, March 2). 
Berryman's reference to 
Heylen Research Centre find¬ 
ings with respect to the market 
research carried out for the 
development of the leaner pork 
cuts known as "Trim Pork” is 
not entirely correct. 

Many of the findings cited 
were the results of the pork 
product development research 
carried out at the Market Re¬ 
search Centre, Massey Un¬ 
iversity. 

I would appreciate if if you 
would set the record straight. 

Sandra J West 

Market Research Centre 
Massey University 
Palmerston North 


Horticultural 

marketing 

I READ with interest about the 
efforts of HEDC under 
Westbrook .Halves to achieve 
"planned marketing strategies” 
for our horticultural products 
In your issue of March 23 
1981. 

While Mr Hainea sounds 
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Letters 


very credible in his approaches 
and comments I should very 
much like to know whether he 
has actually been involved in 
marketing products in a com¬ 
petitive economy or is his ex¬ 
perience limited to theory and 
"governmental marketing''. 

I suggest that where conten¬ 
tious matters are discussed In 
your pages a few short com¬ 
ments about the background of 
the people involved would help 
readers to evaluate the opinions 
put forward. 

T H Duaton 
Christchurch 


Time for new 
approach 

THE proposal of the Meat 
Board (NBR March 30) to 
establish a meat marketing 
organisation "taking over the 
marketing of all the country’s 
Iamb and mutton" Illustrates 
how economic practice runs 
ahead of economic theory. 


Traditional academic theory 
assumes that the best and most 
efficient method is to leave the 
pricing and selling to "natural 
market forces." 

The whole new approach of 
co-operatives, corporations, in¬ 
dustry, boards, federations and 
iaptborities to "marketing” 
rather than merely “selling” is 
involved. Existing economic 
theory can only regard such 
organisations as monopoly 
capitalism or as socialist in-, 
terference with “natural market 
forces.” 

It is time that sociologists 
considered the problems of 
whether market prices are fair 
prices and whether going wage 
rates are just compensation for 
the work done. 

Monopolistic union power 
raised the cooks and stewards’ 
wages above what they are 
worth. Part of those wages are 
unearned income secured by 
holding the community to ran¬ 
som by the use of more or less 
legal force. 

The whole delineation be¬ 
tween earned fend unearned in¬ 


come must be rethought in con¬ 
nection with the questions of 
what are “just prices" and “fair 
wages.” 

The minds of sociologists are 
not bound down by the whole 
outdated structure of what 
passes for the “science of 
economics.” 

The new third party in Bri¬ 
tain shows no signs of any real¬ 
ly new thinking concerning 
political-economy. Whether 
Social Credit here or our 
sociologists will develop the 
new ideas indispensably 
necessary to cope with the 
problems of stagflation is still 
an open question. 

John R Perkins 
Tauranga 

Straight talk 
on ‘direct’ 

IT is not surprising that 
"Without word of a lie” (NBR, 
April 6), along with the travel¬ 
ling public and even some 
members of the travel trade, is 


confused by the term 

in some ahlines' adv^ 
Direct has sevenU^, 

pretationsbutispredomiJ, 

accepted as a technical S, 

^• r,b - e 1, I 

destination flight flown by 1 

aircraft, no matter how indiin 
the routing or how many 

are made. ' ^ 

For Instance, Pan Am onfl, 
you ftora Auckland to Look 
faster than any other iS 
747 all the way, on the 5 
direct route (ie via the USAl 
However, British Airwm 
alone (with its Melbouri 
Perth, Bombay routing) cu 
claim "the only direct 747 to 
London” under the one-alitnji 
definition of “direct.” 

Unfortunately for the tm* 
ling public some of theifaUn 
deciding to make uk 4 
“direct” in advertising choose 
not to explain the reality of 

their flights, preferring to bat 
their campaigns on > comm 
ly misunderstood term, 

AFDentkt 

MacHarmanABB 

Intern a tlrii 
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The 108 per cent syndrome — for winners only 


by Colin James 

EVER wondered why your tax 
always seems to come out at 
more than 100 per cent of what 
,ou think it ought to be in any 
telf-respectingly selfish com¬ 
munity? 

Ever wondered why in elec¬ 
tion yean It is always possible 
to be more generous with tax¬ 
payers' money than in other 
yean? 

They are examples of the 108 
per cent syndrome. In elections 
you focus the electors' eyes on 
the bits and hope too many 
don't odd the bits up. 

The 108 per cent syndrome 
surfsoed in the Government's 
Tnith column the other week. 
It quoted "the latest poll” as 
‘showing "National at 43 per 
cent, Social Credit 38 per cent 
ind Labour 27 per cent”. 

The poll was said, as part of a 
succession of polls over the last 


six months or so, to indicate 
that “something, like one- 
quarter of Labour support has 
disappeared on a long-term 
basis.” 

It also indicated that some¬ 
one can't add: the total comes 
to 108 per cent. 

It is tempting to base on this 
a cheap joke about the Govern¬ 
ment’s ability with figures and 
link that to the brilliance with 
which the economy has been 
managed over the past few 
years. 

But no journalist would 
throw that boomerang. Jour¬ 
nalists know that journalism 
and numbers do not mix easily. 
My own favourite such ex¬ 
perience was in November 
1978, when NBR’s wild 
overestimate of National's im¬ 
pending election win was made 
even wilder by a printing error. 

And it is as a journalist, not 
as an economic manager, that 


the Government writes in 
Truth. One should not ex¬ 
trapolate from its journalism a 
judgment as to its economic 
, management ability, just as one 
; should not extrapolate from its 
economic management a judg¬ 
ment as to its journalistic 
ability. 

But don’t therefore disregard 
the Truth message: the Govern¬ 
ment is busy convincing itself 
and the public that the Labour 
Party is finished. Ipso facto, by 
this analysis, the Government 
will be returned to office in 
November. 

Walt. There seems to be just 
the hint of divergence, the 
faintest difference of emphasis 
between the -Muldoon 
ministry's buoyant reading of 
opinion poll tea leaves and the 
National Party's reading. 

President George Chapman 
has not publicly been ao happi¬ 
ly excited at the rampant rise of 


Social Credit at Labour's ex¬ 
pense. 

About the same time Truth 
was hitting the streets he was 
warning his Dominion council 
there was no automatic link 
between Labour's decline and a 
National win. 

In certain electorates collapse 
of the Labour vote could tip 
seats from even a high-morale 
National Party. 

And Labour could not be 
written off: In several recent 
elections and by-elections it had 
managed a late surge. 

Three seats to Social Credit 
and two marginals to Labour 
would cost National its majori¬ 
ty- 

So right now, and he em¬ 
phasised "right now”, Social 
Credit is National's No 1 
enemy, even though it seemed 
. to be' taking more votes from 
'old enemy Labour than from 
, National. 
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TOYOTA LAND CRUISER 

When the going gets tough. Land Cruiser gets going. 
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THINK IT OVER 



Chapman’s Implicit message 
to his troops: don’t gloat if 
Social Credit continues to 
damage Labour, because that 
might damage National. The 
next seven months are un¬ 
predictable. 

Chapman did not take this 
analysis beyond 1981, but there 
is an ominous long-term 
message for National and it is 
being perceived by National 
and Social Credit strategists 
alike: that If the -Social Credit 
wave rolls on after 1981, it will 
i eventually be National's voting 
base that suffers most. 

Better to stop the wave now 
than let It get up too much 
momentum. 

The reason Is essentially that 
Social Credit, its proposed 
monetary controls apart, is 
nearer to National in 
"philosophy” than to Labour. 
(Now it grows fatter by gobbl¬ 
ing up Labour-leaning conser¬ 
vatives, but there will come a 
lime when that source of sup 
ply runs out and if it is to grow 
fatter still, there will only be 
\ National-leaning conservatives 
to feast on. 

l The key is in the essentially 
class-anchored nature of the 
two older parties. These an 
chors have been disguised by 
the parties' need to appeal to 
the large non-ideological mid¬ 
dle ground with a low or nil 
awareness of class. 

There is thus probably a core 
of Labour urban voters whose 
voting instinct is class-based 
and to whom populist middle- 
ground appeals are of limited 
persuasiveness. 

How big that is is guesswork 
at this stage, but a clue sug¬ 
gesting that it may not be too 
for below 30 per cent is to be 
found In the higher proportion 
of Labour supporters in recent 
polls who say they voted 
Labour in 1978. 

In other words, we may be 
getting near the bedrock of 
Labour support, the unthink¬ 
ingly loyal, class-based support 
that two essentially conser¬ 
vative opponents would find 
hard to shift. Solo mothers, for 
instance, are not going to fall 
over themselves to vote for a 
socially rigid and disapproving 
Serial Credit party. 

This core would give even a 
badly beaten Labour Party 
post-1981 enough of a base on 
which- to start pulling itself 
together: a new leader, a sense 
of direction. 

By contrast, given . the 
pyramid shape of the socio¬ 
economic structure of any 
society. National's comparable- 
raid-resistant class core is prob¬ 
ably smaller: high counurv 
formers,'!' established “name'' 
families, intellectual liber¬ 
tarians and soon.! ,; 

A majority win in November, 
with a strong minority Social 
Credit presence, in Parliament 
and a still sluggish ecopbrny 
would be fertile soil for Sotted 
hrult-begrlngi 

Ahd ; la majority ' win. in 
November is a more plausible 
prospect now than it .has been 
jlnce latc 1979*' when the 
growth jstmtegy', first emerged 
and before It became tprnis&d. 

put, the more plausible, the 
haore dangerous, for National. 
Some party soubdings are . fin* 
ding a 1978 syndrome:, sym¬ 
pathisers so .Convinced Labour 
jaill npvwin that’they can con¬ 
template voting Social Credit 
to. keep, ithe .National Pariy pp 
tb the Hjkpifc ! 1 •:V V’.A ' 

: In 4978, they '* nearly taught 
National thjst lesson toq Wep, 
iGhapirian 'Recognised the 
, danger^ then fcnd lt i* noj coin? 
i ddenoevtittt- It/h- three 


man was warning incredulous 
Nationalists they could lose in 
1978. 

At the time his warning 
sounded like overstatement to 
get his message across and it is. 




Richard Prebble... lone Labour 
populist. 

reasonable to assume a certain 
amount of similar overstate¬ 
ment in his latest homily. 

That it is more seriouS now, 
however, is indicated by Na¬ 
tional's other moves. Two 
pamphlets have been prepared: 
the one on what Social Credit 
stands for, already distributed; 
and one coming next week on 
' what National stands for. 

The pamphlets are aimed 
principally at party members, 
to give them clear standpoints. 

Party strategists expect their 
essentially policy messages to 
lake two or three months to 
work through into rank-and-file 
consciousness and then count 
on that numerous rank and file 
, to operate, spread that message, 
by a sort of reverse osmosis to 
i the surrounding voters. 

The Government, on the 
other hand, Is projecting its 
essentially style hressage 
straight through the television 
screen at the voter. Its populist 
leader has correctly seen that a 
large chunk of non-ideological, 
middle ground has been shaken 
loose from its old, very tenuous 
historical ties and is (temporari¬ 
ly?) up for grabs to the most 
etermined grabber. • 

And he hak correctly 
recognised that the only two 
grabbers in this sort of game 
are himself and Social Credit. 
Labour, with its earnestly 
rethought policy and its im¬ 
proved (but narrow) organisa¬ 
tion, is Irrelevant to populist . . 
politics. Only Richard Prebble 
in Its ranks has that knack. . 

Poor Bill Rowling still hasn't. ■ 
even worked out whether to., 
stare at the camera or the inter; 
viewer and hls eyes shuffle be¬ 
tween the two like tlfose of h 
■ bewildered' starling. , - 

He wouldn’t recognise a 
populist phrase or gestute if U " 
hit him over the' head. He is , 

; fighting the managerial elec-. 

•i UotiB of-8 Nash, or a Fraser, 

- when the’ one h° fo. lri .demands 
.; a charjspiatlc Sefftjpn or :avA 
• Sayage. That- Is ‘ Why. hi: hsa ., j; 

been the ;bujit of Buch scom- i 
' from the sceptical likes'of .frebf 1 j. 

\ . bib and, Roger Douglas. >\ . ’■ 

■j /nierfl ii a sort of nahiUty.in 
;. fcowllig’s dogged Inability. to : ' 

/ play! the down: And down In ' MM 
: foe Sopthlslahd, Labdur seems- 
■■'.•to be doing hot badly;'. \ • * 
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The Pacific’s Number One 
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Free-to-choose Friedmans 
come to town 




Economics Writer 

PRESSURE has been growing 
fa tome time here for freeing 
up the private sector. This 
dkuu reducing taxes and 
regulations - or in other 
Herb, having leu government. 

And'now, riding on the crest 
of the wave for freer markets, 


fraction of our income that 
Government spends would be a 
major contribution to a freer 
and Btronger society.” Other 
steps include the adoption of 
general rules which limit the 
Government’s economic 
power. 

To accomplish this, the 
Friedmans suggest seven 


mi Rue Friedman “" eod 5““ “ > h ' Unirtd 


o X™ Zealand 7o Sta.ee Con.dmdon, One eaam- 

Zln bow it I. done. P le . is th ? 

^ ,. _ make no laws abridging the 

Few books on the subject of f rcedom 0 f sellers of goods or 
economln have drawn as much i^our to price their products 


popular attention or luted as ( 
long on the best-seller lists as 
the Friedmans’ book, Free to 
Chou Milton’s television ; 
series based on the book was ‘ 
aim popular, although the pro- l 
gramme would not have had [ 
many viewers In this country, 
because It was screened at an ] 
inconvenient time on Sunday 
afternoon last year. 

The Friedmans’ story about 
The economy is focussed on two 
min ideas; the mutual advan¬ 
tage gained from pursuit of ' 
self-interest and the duty of the 
tute not to interfere. These 
ideas are rooted in two events 
tiling place In 1776. 

In that year, Scotsman Adam 
Smith (known u the father of 
economic*) published The 1 
Vnhh of Nations. 

This book described a market 
system which could combine 
the freedom of individuals to 
punue their own objectives 
»ith the extensive co-operation 
needed to produce food, cloth¬ 
ing and other goods and scr¬ 
im 

Adam Smith’s key insight 
V s that both parties to an ex¬ 
change can benefit; sellers can 
produce what they are willing 
^produce, buyers can buy 
™ they desire to buy and the 
mechanism will operate 
» tot the needs of buyers and 
are met. 

M Adam Smith describes the 
Mkrngs or the market place, 

.■ ' XI f rna ! foce, no restrlc- 
B . (° r „ ,n l he Friedmans’ 
(ji,. 110 violation of 
“J 001 0 h necessary to pro- 
2, cooperation among in- 
P'™"* theij own 

trade,by pursuing 
ZL ®" 0 "***«*. they fre- 
ofsociM U Pr0m0te the interests 

Ca. eefFcctuallythan 

JlLS" e vent in 1776 

the dnOln ^ rK * nans WB8 

sffij ° f th 5 D «la«tion 
UaitCd 

Therart.? r mflB Jefferson. 
^^J^forthiawas the le- 
bf^^veiy high taxes • 

'^neriem Br , Ulth on 

the f.mm “ onies > leading to ' 

Seas “notation 
wit representation.” 

cfCj° f th f Declaration 

wiiTta „ ttoivities of the ‘ 

torm whil? r f, VentlnB Phyalcal». 
ly /^'guaranteeing .fiber-. 
action to Individual .. 




or services.” 

In the area of taxation, the 
Congress (Parliament to New 
Zealanders) “shall have the 
power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes of persons, from 
whatever sources derived ... 
provided that the same tax rate - 
is applied to all income in ex¬ 
cess of occupational and 
business expenses and a per¬ 
sonal allowance...” 

The rule would go further to 
exclude corporations and other 
artifical persons from tax. 

The Friedmans argue (hat 
these other Bources of tax hide 
the revenue gathering force of 
the Government. When com¬ 
bined with the hidden tax in¬ 
creases built into the marginal 
tax scale (fiscal drag), the tax 
revenue governments gain 
without going to the people for 
permission to change taxes is 
too high. 

Arguments in defence of tax¬ 
ing income at the same rate ap¬ 
ply to our system. Income tax 
rates in both the United States 
and New Zealand are based on 
marginal tax scales, professing 
to adjust the rate of tax to abili¬ 
ty to pay, to tax the rich more 
heavily and the poor less heavi¬ 
ly- 

In fact, the system does no 
such thing. 

The tax law in both countries 
is so riddled with loopholes and 
special privileges, that the high 
rates are almost pure window- 
dressing, mainly catching a few 
salary and wage-earnera who 
have no means of avoiding 
them. • 

As the Friedmans say: “A 
low flat rate — less than 20 per 
cent — on ail income above per¬ 
sonal exemptions, with no 
deductions except for strict oc¬ 
cupational expenses,, would 
yield more revenue than the 
present unwieldy structure. 

. “Taxpayers would be better 
oft — because they tfould be 
spared the costs of sheltering 
income . from, taxes; 'the 
economy would be better ofT— 
because taxes would pay a 
■ smaller part .in the allocation of 
. resources.” - 

While in the area of tax 
reform the Friedmans have a 
message of great relevance' to 
New Zealand, it might be bei- 
ter to wait and see how some of 
their policies work overseas. • 

‘ United States : ;Pre$ident 
Rohiald.Reagan found/.-their, 
book "superb” and is already 
• taking , note of the Friedmans’ 
five simple truths a hour infla¬ 
tion: v - . ‘-v 

. Firsts that.Inflation is' a' 


Fourth, it -takes time, 
measured in yean, not months, 
for inflation to be cured. 

Fifth, unpleasant side-efiecta 
of the cure are unavoidable. 

The unpleasant side-effects 
overseas appear to be more 
unemployment. This efTect hits 
those who are deprived more 
than those who are well-off, an 
effect which may not be 
predicted by Friedman, who 
wants to provide everyone with 
the freedom to be unemployed. 

Still, the costs of unemploy¬ 
ment are great and may be an 
unpleasant side-effect we could 
do without, even in the short 
term. 

One thing the Frcidmans do 
not gueBS at is how long the 
long-term is, 


Friedman 


. . 


sees unpleasant side-effects. 
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and typesetting negii 
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Shareholders’ liability to be challenged 


by Warren Berryman 


THE concept of limited liabili¬ 
ty protecting shareholders from 
claims above their company's 
capital will be challenged in the 
High Court. 

Securitibank liquidator 
Harold Goodman last week fil¬ 
ed an action in Auckland's 
High Court seeking $24 
million in damages from 
Securitibank shareholders and 
directors. 


The action includes allega¬ 
tions of fraudulent trading 
against 18 shareholders and 
directors of the collapsed 
Securitibank Group. 

It Is being taken under two 
sections of the Companies Act 
and one section of the Insolven¬ 
cy Act. 

The bulk of the damages 
($19.6 million) arc being claim¬ 
ed from Securitibank 


shareholders under sccrion 364 
of the Companies Act and sec¬ 
tion 126 of the Insolvency Act. 

Under these sections, 
shareholders might be seen as 
sole traders without the protec¬ 
tion aflbrded them by a limited 
liability company. 

It has been alleged that the 
major shareholders, including 
the two Government-owned in¬ 
surance companies and major 
financial institutions, knowing¬ 
ly and willingly allowed 
Securitibank to solicit funds 
firom the public when they 
knew their company to have 
been insolvent. 


solvency and that after discuss¬ 
ing their company's insolvency 
they allowed Securitibank to 
advertise for public funds and 
accepted those funds. 

The liquidator has also taken 
action against the directors 
under section 321 of the Com¬ 
panies Act, alleging that by act 
or omission the directors were 
guilty of negligence, default, 
malfeasance or breach of trust. 

It is understood the figure of 
$24 million in damages is the 
closest figure to the final deficit 
obtainable at this stage of the 
Securitibank liquidation. 


are South British Insurance 
Company, Government Life 
Insurance, State Insurance, 
NZI, Prudential Assurance 
Company, National Insurance 
Company, Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Company, Pro¬ 


vident Life Assurance Com¬ 
pany, A A Mutual Insurance 
Company, Butland industries, 
and Rothmans Industries. 

The director defendants are 
John Skinner, stockbroker 
. DouglaB Bullock, company 


director; Roben Cox, coopa» 
*««or; Richard SiZ* 
solicitor; Walter a£ 
company director; £5 
Russell, ex-managing dii^ 

Hmh C 2 lr i llbl,nk; and J* 

Rutherford, stockbroker. 


Brewery rumours: froth and no beer 


The action includes a claim 
that major Securitibank 
shareholders had a secret 
meeting in Wellington on May 
18 and 19 1976 — six months 
before the Securitibank crash 
— in which they allegedly 
discussed their company's in- 


The liquidator previously fil¬ 
ed a $13.5 million legal action 
against Securitibank's former 
auditors, Barr Burgess and 
Stewart, and another action 
seeking to recover dividends 
paid to Securitibank 
shareholders. 

The shareholder defendants 


CHECKING up on the state of 
the rumour-monger’s art last 
week was an exhausting 
business. 

The so-called “usually 
reliable source” suggested to us 
the Goodman Group and 
Dominion Breweries were hav¬ 
ing talks, and that Watties (the 
two latter companies having 
joint shareholdings) might be 
involved. 

There was a suggestion, too, 
that DB and Goodman might 
conduct a share swap to water 


THE CHOICE 


IS YOURS 


YOUR OWN DOCTOR,SPECIALIST, HOSPITAL 


down Brierley's 20 per cent 
stake in the brewer. 

So NBR called DB chairman 
Graham Callara to ask if the 
rumour of talks was true. 

Callam replied: "There are 
lots of rumours about other 
people as well — haven’t you 
caught up with those yet". 

NBR admitted we hadn’t 
heard the other rumours, and 
Callam said: "I'm sorry, there 
is no other information I can 
give you at the moment". 

We then tried Goodman 
chairman Pat Goodman. He 
wasn't available. But his 


said it would be “quite j* 
proper” for him to comma, 
without referring the querr ki 
the board. 

/Then we got a big break u 
the last minute. 

Goodman's managing, 
director Peter SUrtdift 
returned to his Wellington of¬ 
fice, and we put the question to 
him. "Oh, not this one Basin" 
he said. 


brother Peter (also a Goodman 
director) was. 

Asked about the talks with 
DB, he replied: "Oh goodness 
me, you’d have to talk to him 
(Pat) about that”. 

He said there might have 
been a “few thoughts" on the 
subject, but didn’t think there 
had been any talks "at this 
stage", adding “there’s always 
a few things on the drawing 
board”. 

Wattie chairman Don 
McLeod was also unavailable, 
at the time, and a spokesman 


He said his company’s pok? 
was to offer a “no coranar 
on all rumours and suggestion!, 
He said Goodman had hai 
more than its fair share of 
rumours since last year’s share 
deals with Watties, "so for that 
reason we have decided on i 
policy where we do not com¬ 
ment one way or the other - 
whether we are involved or 


not”. 


The rumour was probably 
the product of an "overheard" 
shgremarker, he thought. 

But in the interests of 
freedom of information, Shin- 
diffe told NBR; “we don't can 
a DB share — and that’s a 
fact”. 



IMPORT FINANCE 

AVAILABLE 


Import Finance is available to small and largelm 
porters for purchase of Imports — facilities pro 
vlded from a few thousand dollars to five million 
dollars or more. 

Payments are made to suppliers under Letter ol 
Credit or as required, to any country In the world, 

Credit terms are extended to Importers (up to 180 
days). 

Our rates are particularly competitive and Im¬ 
porters' assets usually are not encumbered.. 
Import Finance offered Is' additional to Im¬ 
porters’ current sources of funds from Banks or 
other finance houses, so working capital i® 
significantly Increased. 

FINANCE Is available also for local purchases 
and exports. 

Marine Insurance, shipping and. related aervKm 3 
are available If required. 

For further Information pleads contact. 




■ i •• ' 

Manager — Import Finance 
CONFIRMING IMPORT FINANCE GHOUfi 


SYDNEY AUCKLAND 


220 Pacific Hwy, 
Grows Nest, 2066 
Phone: B22 6838 * 
Telex: AA22922' i 


PERTH ; 

MStirllng'M; 

Perth, 6QOO 


Pnr Elliot A 

Wellesley Sts, . :. ' Aae 
i Auckland !: ':-f 
Phone: 746:691; ‘TbfoXj 
Telex: 

•MELBOURh^ir 
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Vintage year for the market: all eyes on NZFP 


by Klaus Sorensen 

rtflS will be vintage year for 
^baremerket. A high degree 
of support in forestry stocks, 
ujd s growing Interest in com¬ 
mie, Involved in energy and 
L-ource developments, has 
tirady sent the sharemarket up 
yamd 20 per cent in the first 
quarter of the current year. 

But this could be just the 


YterSi month or so will see 
, string of extra good profit 
results from companies with a 
Much 31,1981, balance date, 
tod this may be what the 
imrkel needs to sustain another 
sitting climb, 

Other factors in the market s 
ftwmr Include the continued 
success of the forest industry 
companies, increasing 
numifeclured exports and the 
three-vear election cycle and its 
ittendant benefits. 

While this could yield un¬ 
precedented growth for in¬ 
vestors, it may be a relatively 
ihort-llved sharemarket boom. 
The main problems lie in the 
medium-term. 

While the agriculture, 
forestry and energy industries 
will provide the country with a 
comfortable long term future, 
internal, and overseas trade, 
deficits, as well as a too high in¬ 
flation rate, will pose problems 
in 1982 lor the next govern¬ 
ment . 

In the manner of these elec¬ 
tion cycles, 1982 will probably 
lee deflationary action from the 
Government to right the im¬ 
balances - and that is tradi¬ 
tionally bad news for the 
sharemarket. 

.The possibility of a Social 
Credit Government, or even a 
coalition, is another factor 
which holds little joy for in¬ 
vestors. 

Thai party’s emphasis on the 
null businessman, and its 
monetary policies are regarded ' 
*i bear points for the 
iharemarket, 

Bw for the moment the 
oarkn will probably adopt an’ 
ostrich stance and enjoy the 
good news while it lasts. 

com P an y report for 
™ March 31 1981 year will be 

Un ° unccd in just over two 
weeks. 

, ,h ere ia a struggle 
wtween three or four com- 
Ffcw for the "honour” of be- 
^8 first out with a profit result, 
r, E 8 ? Aut *land Gas was 
, st off the blocks with a May 
5 announcement, followed the 
day by BNZ Finance. 

Un May 8 1980, UEB In- 
and Wilson and Hor- 
^Ported, then ANZ Bank 
CS/ts result on May 9 
then market 
fej"* Wi.h . result on 

wwUta® . F ° r «t Products 
£ \ “ttereating case in 

KthSj‘ T Sure lo f dcter - 

w.2 million was after 


The office 
of the 



serious sales losses due to the 
three-month Kinleith industrial 
dispute at the beginning of 
1980. 

The directors said at the time 
that, had it not been for this 
factor, the company's profit 
would have been more like $40 
million. 

This year the company will 
earn around $50 million 
and, possibly more, depending 
on the May 8 announcement 
from NZFP’s 40 per cent- 
owned associate, UEB In¬ 
dustries Ltd. 

NZFP lifted its half year 
equity profit (though nut in¬ 
cluding UEB, the purchase of 
which had not been completed 
by September 30 1980) by 16.5 
per cent to $22.6 million. 

This suggests a second-half 
profit of at least $26 million. 

But there are a number of 
factors which could interfere 
with theories on wbat NZFP 
will earn. 

Difficulties with NZ Particle 
Board Ltd at Whakatane, 
which is now wholly owned 
following the purchase of 
Henderson and Pollard's in¬ 
terest in the board mill, as well 
as an easing of overseas prices 
and a reduction of sawn timber 
exports, will all affect the se¬ 
cond half profit. 

The strike-plagued 1980 pro¬ 
fit of $29.2 million was after a 
first-half profit of $ 17.8 
million, which meant the se¬ 
cond half produced a reduced 
$11.4 million. 

But based on the directors 
projections of a $40 million 
profit, the second half should 
have yielded a profit of $22 
million. 

If NZFP earns $26 million in 
the current second half, it will 
be more than double the figure 
achieved in the corresponding 
period ($11.4 million) and will 
be 20 per cent above the figure 
directors had expected to earn 
before the strike. 

NZFP’s September 30 1980 
half-year profit of $22.6 million 
was achieved on a sizeable in¬ 
crease in local sales, from 
$148.1 million to $196.7 
million, yet a.small Increase in 
export sales, from $64.6 
million to $65 million. 

But the after-effects of the 
Kinleith dispute from January 
to March 1980 hit both local 
and export figures. 

According to the directors, 
the strike meant that working 
stocks of pulp paper and timber 
and plywood had to be rebuilt 
sfter the resumption- of work, 1 
and this toqk place in the 
September 1980 half-year. 

The March 1980 year focal 
sales of $289.7 million and ex¬ 
port sales of $121.8 million, 

■ gave a total pf $411.5 million. 
Second-half sales In the last 
fmancjal year were $199 
million — a figure already ex¬ 
ceeded by the 1981 first-half 
figure of $261.7 million. 

In December the ' directors 
.predicted that : for the ■ re- 
• malnder of the financial year "a 
continuation of business at thf 
current level of activity is ex¬ 
pected, xltboughthe pressure 
.of increased pil^rices‘on t^ie 
economies of some of the coun¬ 
tries to> which the' company 
sells its ‘products, and a; con¬ 
tinuation of the effects of the 
recession In the United States; 
could possibly h*vj£ 8ome pffect; 
on export biwineBB.";, 

1 Nevertheless .second-half 
sales fbfjbflatdjc ftnaxfofalyetf 
should be sufficient to push the■ 


million of available profits. 
Most analysts expect the com¬ 
pany will come up with a divi¬ 
dend, raised sufficiently, to 
make up for some of the market 
esteem it has lost to Fletcher 
Challenge, 

Last year NZFP lifted its 
dividend from 15.5 per cent to 
18.5 per cent despite the strike 
difficulties. 

The latest year will provide 
earnings of around 63 cents a 
share -- a comfortable 3.4 
times dividend Cover for the 
present dividend. 

But the punters are picking a 
dividend of at least 20 per cent 
a share and probably 22 for this 
year — based partly on the en¬ 
couraging increase in the in¬ 
terim from 8.5 per cent to 10 
per cent. 

One analyst told NBR last 
week that as far as the March 
31 1981 results were concern- 


■i 




ed, he was "fairly positive”. 

While this is a good example 
of the cautious parlance used 
by the analysts, it roughly 
translates to mean he is expec¬ 
ting some decent results. 

He makes the point that 
results will vary from industry 


to industry, but he expects both 
retailing and manufacturing. 
For example, to be "up”. 

In relation to the second half 
earnings for March 1981, he 
expects a noticeable improve¬ 
ment. 

Companies expected to 


report improved results include 
Farmers Trading and Pro¬ 
gressive in the retail area, UEB, 
Alex Harvey and Fisher end 
Paykel in the manufacturing 
sector and the likes of Lion 
Breweries and Goodman in the 
food and service business. 


In nature-everything that survives 
is designed right, built right 
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The business 
week 

Aurora Group Ltd will make 
a one-for-10 cash issue at $1.40. 

Australian Paper Manufac¬ 
turers Ltd, after discussions 
with Containers Ltd has 
raised its bid by a $1 to either 
three APM shares phis $6 for 
two Containers shares or $6 for 
each Containers share. 

Autocrat Sanyo Holdings 
(NZ) Ltd bought for cash 
Dunedin-based Champion 
Appliances Ltd subject to the 
approval of the examiner of 
commercial practices. 

Brldgevale Mining Ltd 
bought a 7 per cent “free 
carry" in the Neal Hudson oil 
and gas lease in Texas, a well 
adjacent to an earlier well 
which produced oil and gas. 

John Burns Co Ltd will sell 
its steel stockholding division 


________ National B usiness Review 

_- _ Finance _ 

to Steel and Tube Holdings R & W Hcllaby Ltd will buy months to January 31 was 
Ltd, subject to the examiner of for cash and shares Gear Meat $695,000 {last year $589,000). 
commercial practices ap- Co Ltd*a 31 butcher shops in An interim dividend of 8 cents 
proval - Wellington. will he paid on April 30. 


April2 0j l9 8l 


Canterbury Frozen Meat 
Co Ltd is lifting its interim 
dividend HA cents to 8 cents; 
At April 11 the lamb kill was 
379,500 up on the tally at the 
corresponding time a year 
earlier. 

Capital Life Assurance Ltd: 
net profit for the 16 months 
ended January 31 was $207,244 
(previous 12 months $9B,516). 
A final dividend of 8 cents will 
be paid on June 5. 

Consolidated Metal In¬ 
dustries will make a one- 
for-10 issue of 705,000 15 per 
cent convertible preference 
shares at $1.90. 

Crown Consolidated Ltd has 
bought a . 0.2 per cent stake in 
Reid Farmers Ltd. Reid 
director denied takeover 
speculation. 


L D Nathan Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for the six months 
ended January 31 was 
$3,461,000 (last year 
$2,635,000). An interim divi¬ 
dend of 7 cents will be paid on 
June 18. 

Nylez Corporation Ltd is 
buying the balance of shares in 
Nylex Fletcher Ltd from the 
Fletcher Trust and Invest¬ 
ment Co Ltd for 1.6 million 
Nylex shares. 

Odllns Ltd will issue 
6,750,000 $1 convertible notes. 

Optical Holdings Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended 
December 31 was $173,000 
(last year $169,000). A final 
dividend of 6.25 cents will be 
paid on May 28. 

J Rattray & Son Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 


Scott Commercial Ltd, a 
subsidiary of the Scott Group 
Ltd, has bought for cash the 
timber and building supply 
business of H H Campbell & 
Sons Ltd which will condnue 
to operate its Hastings retail 
outlet and joinery works. 

Economic 

indicators 

FEWER building permits were 
issued in January than the 
Statistics Department 
estimated. Only 867 were 
issued for new houses and flats 
down 12.2 per cent from 
January 1980, with a value of 
$33.9 million, up 7.6 per cent. 
For the year ending January 
14,540 permits were issued, 
down from the 15,554 a year 
earlier. The value was $508 
million up from $459.6 million 


in the year ending January 
1980. 3 

Permits for alterations and ad¬ 
ditions rose 5.9 per cent in the 
year ending January 31. 
Forward import orders rose 7.1 
per cent in February to $157 
million, excluding fuel. 

Money supply, Ml, rose 16.8 
per cent In the year ended 
February. M3 rose 14.2 per 
cent and private sector credit 
20.5 per cent. 

Job score 

LANE Walker Rudkin Ltd will 
dose the core factory of its sub¬ 
sidiary Canterbury Apparel 
Ltd on May 7. Thirty-four re¬ 
maining jobs disappear. 

ONE hundred jobs went up in 
smoke at Matheson Interna¬ 
tional's Southland carpet yarn 
and die house. The UEB sub¬ 
sidiary is not reopening after 
extensive fire damage. 


Exchange rates 

A. at April 15, $ NZ1 Kli|t 

Us“ n M 

Canada ,5 

$T 1U ■» 

EZ gKon * ^ 

India 7J , } . 

Ireland «5 

mi 

mT ■ M.J 6 

Malaysia 2.0755 

Netherlands 2.1® 

New Caledonia 
& Tahiti 8112 

Singapore Ijgjg 

South Africa , 72 ® 

Spain 78.52 

Sweden 4.19H 

Switzerland ljjjj 

West Germany 1,9373 

Western Samoa ,8811 
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HM 1 C—the most powerful personal 
calculator Hewlett-Packard has ever 

1 '* NP*41C Is fully programmable with 

incredible power that can expand to over 2,000 ( 

lines of program memory. Or 319 
registers for data storage. Or 

any mix of data storage and _ ,l ^y ’ll 

program memory you 

choose. Yet you can 1} 

communicate with your / 

HP-41Cjn friendly English. / 

Memory modules, plug-in J 
application packs and / 

"Extra Smart" Card j 

Reader (compatible / ' 

' with all HP-67 and 97 | 
software) available. / 


HP-34C—advanced scientific 
programmable calculator, Features two 

K : represent a major 

alculating convenience. 

roots of equations, and 

definite integrals of 

memory system. 
Maximum capacity up 




by Lindsey Dawson 

AHI is forging ahead with far¬ 
ther development on its Turoa 
ski resort. 

The company's $4 million 
acquisition of a controlling in¬ 
terest in Vacation Hotels is 
seen by the directors as being 
“complementary to the ski field 
operation” and says it “may be 
able to offer tourists a more 
complete package tour.” 

There is no Vacation hotel 
on-site at present. The com¬ 
pany has not said whether It 
will build a new hotel to service 
the resort. 

But meanwhile AHI, which 
has already spent $7 million on 
developing the ski field, is 
pouring more investment 
money into the resort area. 

This year six new A-frame- 
chalets are being completed, 
along with tennis courts and a 
golf course. 

The company is spending 
$ 100,000 each on a snow- 
grooming machine and a snow¬ 


plough to keep the mounts: 
road clear between Ohikuit 
and Turoa. 

It is also paying $85,000 Ton 
new “platter lift" tow for 
beginners, and uphill transport 
is being improved by ihtt 
29-seater, four-wheel drive 
Bedford buses. 

At the same time $165,000of 
Government funds have gout 
into improving the road, pro¬ 
viding three kilometres of b es 
surface and repairs to the a- 
isting seal. 

AHI was disappointed with 
attendance figures last year. 
Although snowfall was hen?, 
bad weather on successive 
weekends kept skiers away. 

The company had suffered 1 
“shortfall in predictions" « 
weather and attendance figures, 
said a spokesman. 

However, years of research 
went into planning, sod 
management was still convinc¬ 
ed that Turoa’a weather should 
be as good as, if not better than, 
that at the Ruapehu. 
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• Superset of ANSI BASIC 

• Memory expandable to 32K bytes 

• full graphics capability 
f Typewriter-like alphanumeric 

keyboard plus numeric keypad 
Editing keys and built-in 
debugging f aci lilies. 

• 127mm (Sin.) CRT for g raphic or 
alphanumeric displays (over 49,000 
resolution points) 

• 32 character, bidirectional, scanning- 
head therma 1 p rlnter 

• 210 K byte, high performance tape drive with 
secure capability 

• System dock and three timers 
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BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

Members ol the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7ih Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 45. 
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Seal vour produc t in 

PLASTIC/ 
CELLOPHANE/ 
PVC NYLON /etc 


Free catalogue & price list of 
sealing machines. 

Off-the-shelf or custom built. 

Hot wire, Impulse, crimp-jaw, 
shrinkwrap, HF welders. ; 

Ask the expert: Peter-turner. 
SCOT-TURNER ELECTRONICSudl 
Tel: 575-520. Box 14-326, Auckland.! 



R t A: JARDEN&CO. ■- 
STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS : 
Member* of the WdKngton Stock Exchange 


. 9th Root B.P. House 
. Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quiy, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Telephone 736-660 

Box 3394, CPO Wellington f'• 

Telex Ni. 3667. 

Cables: PortfoUp. Welllrigton 
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Air NZ freight hike hits exporters, competitors 


Prom page 1 

Who hoped to expand this 
market. 

An Air New Zealand cargo 
spokesman said the rate in¬ 
creases were in response to in¬ 
creased costs. Under the old 
scheme of common rates to the 
five Western North American 
gateways, Air New Zealand had 
to pro rata another carrier to 
get cargo from Los Angeles to 
Vancouver, Portland and Seat¬ 
tle. 

The spokesman said 
fbodstuiTs (70 per cent of total 
North bound cargo fall in this 
category) went to Los Angeles 
for $1 a kilo. 

When Air New Zealand had 
to.interline with another carrier 


to get the cargo to Vancouver, 
it cost an additional 50 to 70 
cents a kilo to go the Lea 
Angeles-Vancouver leg. This 
50 to 70 cents had to come out 
of the $1 charged on the 
Auckland-Los Angeles leg, the 
spokesman said. 

Air New Zealand cargo 
manager Graham Ward said 
United States domestic freight 
rates had increased by 38 per 
cent over the last year. 
Auckland-United States freight 
rates have not Increased since 
last June, when they went up 
10 per cent. 

Freight rate increases to the 
United States have not been as 
great as to other destinations, 
Ward pointed out. 


To illustrate what Air New 
Zealand was up against, Ward 
pointed to the through -rate 
from Auckland to New York 
for kiwi fruit. 

In quantities over one tonne, 
kiwifruit went to New York for i 
$1.41 a kilo. Air New Zealand 
had to pay an American carrier 
$1.28 akilo to get the kiwifruit 
from Los Angeles to New 
York, which meant Air New. 
Zealand was getting only 13 
cents a kilo to cart the kiwifruit | 
from Auckland to Los Angeles., 

Fan Am or Continental could! 
carry this kiwifruit on its own• 
planes, but Air New Zealand' 
had to pay an outside carrier. 

Pan Am and Continental also 





had to subtract the cost of ser¬ 
vicing these other gateways 
from revenue earned on the 
Auckland-Honolulu or 
Auckland-Los Angeles sector. 
But where Air New Zealand 
had to pay another carrier a pro 
rata, Pan Am and Continental 



3 



" * 


t. 


could use their own system to 
service these other gateways. 

With cargo out of New 
Zealand, the situation is revers¬ 
ed. Pan Am and Continental 
milat absorb the high freight 
rates within New Zealand to 
get cargo to Auckland. 


./-• r. ; * ‘ •1 



Af New Zealand can cca- 
soluble its cargo in Auckland 
with its own services. 

Thus the further south 

goes in New Zealand the more 

competitive Air New Zealand 
becomes. 

The air freight rate to all Iht 
gateways traditionally hi* 
been the same. Pan Am and 
Continental would carry earn 
to Seattle, Portland or Van¬ 
couver and charge the aponu 
no more than the rate for ship¬ 
ping to Los Angeles. 

These two American aiillng 
could do this on an in-house 
basis because they had their 
own American network. 

Air New Zealand, with 
points of entry only at 
Honolulu and Los Angeles, 
had to do a pro rata deal with 
an American carrier to provide 
the same service. 

Air New Zealand trucks cargo 
from Los Angeles to San Fran¬ 
cisco and will continue to 
charge the same rate for both 
destinations. 

But Pan Am and Continental 
will be prevented from carrying 
cargo to Vancouver, Seattle, 
.Portland and other North 
American points at the Lot 
Angeles rate. 

Under the New Zealand- 
United States bilateral air 
agreement, the New Zealand 
Government can set rates to the 
United States and force all car¬ 
riers to charge an identical rate. 

The United States Govern¬ 
ment can set rates for south¬ 
bound cargo. In practice, 
southbound rates are establish¬ 
ed by open competition in a 
free marketplace. 

Rates to the United States are 
set by Air New Zealand and 
rubber-stamped by the 
Ministry of Transport. 

Air New Zealand can obtain 
cargo from inland points in tbe 
United States from a large 
number of competing carriefl- 
Pan Am and Continental must 
rely on Air New Zealand to ob¬ 
tain United States bound cargo 
from points outside Auckland- 

When Matt Thompsons 
Nationwide Air was flying 
cargo from Christchurch to 
Auckland, Air New Zealand 
had a competitor. During thif 
brief era, Pan Am got more 
cargo out of the South la land ifl 
one year than in the previous 
five years. 
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From cement into berries and squid ventures 



by Klaus Sorensen 
THB Golden Bay Cement Co 
Ltd hopes the seeds it has sown 
for a boyienberiy growing ven- 
tnre will eventually provide 
nujor tax relief. 

The experimental boyaen- 
btny planting programme on 
company land at Nelson is part 
of the cement producer's diver- 
jificadon plan which also in- 
roive* a third interest In one of 
the few successful Bquid fishing 
ventures left in New Zealand. 

The squid company called 
Allied Fisheries NZ Ltd, is 
owned equally by Golden Bay, 
Nelson's Talleys Fisheries and 
the Japanese company 
Tosboku Ltd. It has just pulled 
offa coup by selling nearly five 
tonnes of processed squid to 
the lucrative Australian market 
- at a time when most other 
joint squid fishing ventures 
have fallen through. 

But the wholly owned boy- 


senberry venture is the one that 
Golden Bay’s director of cor¬ 
porate planning, David 
Houston, iB most excited about. 

Houston told NBR last week 
the company has more than 
100 acres of land suitable for 
horticultural development and 
that in a couple of years con¬ 
tributions from this activity 
could become a significant 
aspect of the cement company’s 
results. 

At present the plantings near 
the Tarakohe works are on a 
small scale. 

But encouraging progress in¬ 
dicates that more than double 
the 1.5 hectares already planted 
will be planted.for the next 
season. 

Houston told NBR produc¬ 
tion around 2.5 tonnes an acre 
(2.5 acres to the hectare) would 
be expected this year but this 
would rise to six tonnes an acre 
in the second year and eight 


tonnes an acre in the third. 

Current production is being 
marketed through the Nelson 
Packhouse Co-operative but 
Houston admitted that since 
production would soon be up 
to around 30 tonnes, Golden 
Bay might consider doing its 
own marketing. 

He says the company has 
derived benefit from the 
assistance of Nelson’s TNL 
group — whose managing 
director, Garth Butler, is a 
Golden Bay director. 

In addition to the present 
plantings, Golden Bay has 
another block of 20 acres near¬ 
by which is leased out at pre¬ 
sent, but will be available for 
horticulture in a couple of years 
when the lease expires. But the 
company’s main property is an 
area of 100 acres at Ligar Bay 
and it is considering kiwifruit, 
berryfruit and sub-tropical 
fruits for this prospect. 
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Detailed analysis, Page 23 

Houston says they have aerial 
photographs of the land and are 
about to make an intensive 
study of its potential along with 
TNL and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

On the question of possible 
incentives and tax relief, 
Houston told NBR: “We 
ultimately hope the 
boysenberry and other hor¬ 
ticulture ventures will have 


quite an extensive effect on the 
group’s tax situation." 

According to him, the com¬ 
pany could soon have 30 acres 
of berryfruit — "and when you 
get to that stage you are talking 
big dollars.” 

In this connection, the com¬ 
pany ib considering the aspects 
of greater processing of the pro¬ 
duction with the intention of 
adding value to the exports 
“for a greater dollar sales value 
and the tax advantages.” 

However, taxation advan¬ 
tages will not be directly 
available to Golden Bay from 
the fishing venture because,'ac¬ 
cording to Houston, “Golden 
Bay only has 30 per cent — and 
that's the disappointing thing.” 

.The success of the squid 
company has been encouraging 
with 12 tonnes of squid being 
processed for export to 
Australia, to an- "excellent" 
response. 


The venture is now into its 
third fishing season and catches 
are well ahead of last season. 
But poor prices for frozen 
squid on the Japanese market 
has lead the company to install 
a squid-splitting machine to 
prepare squid strips and tubes 
for the Australian market, with 
its "optimum prices.” 

Houston estimates that of the 
12 tonnes processed, around 40 
per cent would be exportable 
product, and says the going 
price in Australia is between $4 
and $5 a kilo. 

Allied has also considered 
other fishing ventures, but the 
squid fishing business is 
“delicately poised” at present 
and is dependent on future 
government policy to joint ven¬ 
tures. Allied will wait to 
establish its squid fishing on a 
firmer footing before venturing 
into other types of fishing, says 
Houston. 


From legendary Talbot comes 

The new spirit 
of the open road! 





M We came over the crest and into the 
valley. Ahead of us lay an open loping 
stretch of road. As we drove on, the road 
dropped gently, ran flat and diagonally 
across the valley floor and then started to 
rise toward the valley's rim. Before it 
reached the top, there was an ‘S' that 
flicked right, then suddenly left. 

After a long and beautiful day, hours of 
enjoyable driving, a sudden moment of 
concern. Change'down quickly. Just a 
touch of the big front disc brakes. Faster 
than I should be, but confident, in that 
instant my Talbot Alpine GLS became the 
car I expected it to be. 




The balance was superb. 

With my foot down I could feel the 
front wheels pulling us through. Positive 
steering. Driving acceleration. 

There are, I believe, only a few drivers who 
would really appreciate a car like this. To 
rhe driving is a valued freedom. It is a lovp / 
to which the new Talbot Alpine responds, V/ ; 
The new Talbot Alpine:,Is a different style of 
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function a I yet there's more than a touoh of Mr 

European elegance It la a practical family-sized -\/ . 
afonba^Mhat drives,as though 
was"bred at LeMans. 

Youheed all the mbdern words to' describe the new 
TftJbqt Alpine Qt-S. Efficiency. Technology.'Torque; • , 
Precision, in addition there la the buHtiln,; V : *-; j : . V : 

performance values , . '■: • ! j,;• 7 
Of the legendary Talbot marque." ' :> - ^ .'•/; it'-! : 

From Talbot, the new spiritof mqtprlng^ : ’ >:• 
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Just when we need all the skilled manpower we can muster ... the Australians are pouncing 


THE Confederation of 
Australian Industry has done a 
little calculating that puts New 
Zealand's cherished major 
resource projects Into alarm- 
Ing perspective. 

Assessing Australia's own 
resource development projects 
over the next decade, the CAI 
has prepared a confidential 
report that shows our 
neighbour across the Tasman 
wants 20,000 New Zealanders « 
year for the next five years to 
fill Its manpower shortages. 

The prospects of achieving 
this are remote. But the fact 
that Australian developers and 
industrialists believe 100,000 
Kiwis will be needed — and 
have written that projection in¬ 
to their forward planning 
estimates — should give of 
ficials here cause for grave con¬ 
cern. 

Simply, New Zealand is go¬ 
ing to have a devil of a job com¬ 


peting against that market, at 

least on a financial basis. "NEW Zealand's going downhill. The wife hee to The Government clutches eagerly at recent 
A simple comparison il- work to gat enough Income. Single-Income figures suggesting that the net migration loss is 
lustrates the point: New famUlee can't get ahead. Overtime taxes are too Blowing. Equally, It Is adamant that many of 
Zealand exnecta to snend be- h, 0 h - No incentives. Will get twice the salary In those who have left will return to Godzone as the 
ruNwn tnnm m siu nn Australia." - A 30-year-old qualified fitter and next decade's big projects get underway. 

SheTaw turner going to a job there. But the worst may just be starting, at a time 

Juat one recorded voice among the tens of when we are embarking on the most concen- 
renr ngures; on us major pro- thouaane j 8 0 f disillusioned people who have left trated Industrial construction In our hiBtory. And 
16 a ‘ .11 l. a this country in recent years. Yet, In many ways. It at a time whan we already face critical shortages 

Australia, has projects under aurT)8 U p the common feeling that has driven of manpower In key areas, 
investigation totalling 375,000 th0m to | Bavo j obgi homes and families In search NBR staff reporter Allan Parker, in the second 
million on current prices. 0 f the better life that they grew up to axpeot but article of a series examining the big projects and 
And when big money starts f 0 jt had been denied them. their problems, looks this week at manpower, 

competing against big money, . ... — . . . .. ... -- ■ 


The Government clutches eagerly at recent 


them to leave jobs, homes and families In search NBR staff reporter Allan Parker, in the second 
of the better life that they grew up to expect but article of a aeries examining the big projects and 
felt had been denied them. their problems, looks this week at manpower. 


the bigger usually comes out 
tops. 

Certainly, Australia is worry¬ 
ing about shortages of labour — 
skilled and professional — for 
its developments. 

Oil-rich Saudi Arabian in¬ 
terests have already siphoned 
olT large numbers of skilled 
Australian workers and 
engineers for projects there. 
(Notice, too, increasing adver¬ 
tisements in New Zealand 


newspapers for Middle East, 
tax-free jobs.) 

Equally assuredly, skill- 
hungry eyeB are cast across the 
Tasman to local engineering 
shops and construction sites. 
As far back as October Ub( 
year, the Australian Financial 
Review was summing up the 
situation: 

“In effect New Zealand is a 
part of the Australian labour 


market, particularly for 
qualified and skilled labour. 

“Professionals and 
tradesmen more and more look 
to Australia for future employ¬ 
ment, and the resources boom 
just commencing in Australia 
has the potentiality of draining 
ofT more and more of New 
Zealand's highly-skilled 
tradesmen and professionals in 
the appropriate fields." 
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A Planning Council survey 
of migrants 18 months ago 
reinforces the Australian at¬ 
titude. 

Nearly one in four migrants 
questioned had a trade or 
technical qualification. Fifteen 
per cent had a university of 
professional qualification. 

The survey noted "... It ap¬ 
pears that as well as being more 
highly representative of the 
professions and other employ¬ 
ment requiring a high degree of 
training, the interviewed 
migrants in general appear to 
be more highly educated and 
better qualified than the New 
Zealand population as a 
whole." 

Rather understating the 
issue, they concluded: "This is 
an important finding.” 

And although total net migra¬ 
tion losses have eased in recent 
months, the proportion of these 
skilled and professional losses 
can be expected to increase. 

Much of the publicity sur¬ 
rounding manpower shortages 
has centred on skilled trades 
people x- welders, electricians 
. and so on. 

Certainly, the shortage of 
these workers remains a critical 
factor in the development pro¬ 
jects. 

But of equal — although less 
publicised — concern is the 
growing attention the 
Australians are paying to our 
professional skills. 

Recruiting activity in univer¬ 
sities, for instance, has been 
high lately. 

Half of the graduating class 
; from Canterbury University’s 
! school of engineering was 
flown to Australia for job in¬ 
terviews by the big mining 
companies last year. 

NBR understands, also, that 
virtually our entire university 
output of geology and mining 
graduates was lured across the 
Tasman by the higher pay, 
lower taxes and, probably, 
greater job satisfaction. 

One large Australian 
organisation brought a New 
Zealand engineer who had been 
"well settled” in Australia for 
1$ years to carry out job inter¬ 
views — a pyschoioglcal 
pressure a young graduate 
would find hard to resist. 

Just before last Christmas, 
Victoria University's careers 
office received a telephone call 
from a representative of the 
Queensland Electricity 
Generating Board. He made no 
secret that the board will be 
looking for some 100 New 
Zealand engineers over the next 
six years. 

fits mission was successful in 
part, at least. We understand 


two senior design engine, 
from the Ministry of 
electricity division packed tig 
slide-rules and headed to 
Brisbane. 

The problem has beto 
recognised by the uniwnlk 
An annual assessment $ 
graduate numbers, skills, jib 
destinations etc noter 
“Perhaps the single most i» 
portent development duri» 
1980 has been the emergencetf 
strong demand from Australia 
employers for New Zested 
graduates with specific degrm. 

"Those graduates monkt» 
ly sought for work across the 
Tasman are chemical ud 
mechanical engineers, 
geologists and geophysidsa, 
mining engineers and rairnnl 
processors, computer-reUM 
majors in science and ta» 
merce, and, to a lesser extra, 
accountants." . 

(Coincidentally, the unite- 
sides report "continuing b- 
terest” from British electronic 
industry employers for elec¬ 
trical engineers, physicist], 
computer scientists ni 
mathematicians.) 

The report's authors cm ! 
elude: "Partly as a result d * 
overseas recruitment, there an 
now local shortages, partiaite- 
ly in the engineering field. Tin ■ 
additional competition is i 
development which Nw 
Zealand employers now fact." 

A university careers office 
put it more succinctly: ‘They 
come over here with shopping 
lists that could vacuum clean ui 
out.” 

That view is reinforced by s . 
prominent economist { 
makes regular trips across t« • 
Tasman. 

“One Australian building 
firm I visited told me iba ; 
whenever they are short oftttff » 
they just put an ad ta “ ’ 
Auckland papers and fly thta . 
(the applicants) across. 

"They told me: 'We’ll just 
scoop out all your bo*’. * 

The economist said: W j 
pull from Australia i 

be very strong. Particulmj® : 
New Zealand is virtually 
state of Australia economy* 1 /' 
and a slow-growth il** 8 a 
th&t 11 

A long-standing 
that home and family, ^ 

Zealand way of Ufc and ^ 

ty isolation of outback j»^ 
will deter potential rtcrdn W 
been diluted in recent tmw- 

This argument W* 

• The thousands of tfWJ® 
who have already! ^ 
home and family by . 

New Zealand} 

• The rapid and de*J£ - 
Ing drop In our standard*^ 

^•^The increasing ; ■» 
big project* do * 
populated AustiaUaMfSJ 

Sid within easy distance« • 

jor.urban centres. ■ : ^ » 

The same thto y # “S ef 
argpe that . tf 10 ** 
Zealanders who bavelefi^ 
shores will queue up » 
project rush when it ff*?., • 
way here. • , 

But researchers 

close to employmen* ®^ ’■ 
less than optimistic- , • 
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A Liquid Fuels Trust Board- 1 

initiated investigation into i 

£ projected manpower short- < 

«s concluded a year ago: It i 

to been suggested that these 1 

Sgnuus could be attracted « 

Lk to New Zealand to work i 

« the major projects. From an i 

^pisofthe Australian scene 
i„ comparison with the New j 

Zealand prospects in the I 

S it appears this is unlike- I 

l y to be entirely successful." i 

Among the reasons: < 

I Greater project potential 
in Australia; 

• Continuing labour flow 
towirds Australia} 

• Higher wages across the 
Tasman that could increase as 
ihortiges develop tberej and 

• Earlier Australian 
economic recovery. 

The report did, however, 
tccoramend a concentrated 
pufalk relations programme to 
(ocourage New Zealanders to 
itay in this country in anticipa¬ 
tion of the projects here. To p 
due, such a programme has not 
been ipparent. 

Other possible solutions to 
cue the projected shortages, 
pnticulsrly in the skilled trades 
field, included a relocation of 
wnx projects ("not recom¬ 
mended”) and rescheduling of 
others. 

Interestingly, this Utter op¬ 
tion ms not recommended as a 
general approach but the report 
suggested consideration could 
be given to the effects of delay¬ 
ing the oil refinery expansion. 
The opposite has happened} 
construction has been brought 
forvrard. 

Yet another suggestion — 
known to be under serious con¬ 
sideration at top Government 
level — la to lmpprt the 
necessary skills. Proponents 
point to the Italian tunnellers, 
Auckland Harbour bridge ex¬ 
tensions and Kawerou Pulp 
“d Paper works’ electrical 
voters. 

a move, according to 
u>« Liquid Fuels Trust Board 
report, traditionally only sup¬ 
plies small numbers and would 
?«eue longer-term shortfalls. 

board recommends this 
JPPioach only when the 
T*® 1 of «rly project com- 
PKiwn outweigh the social 
wits. 

costs, too? With 
a high unemployment, 
2? umons and general 

to sccept giving general 
“Sheeting jobs to foreigners 

t n™ 

Jl f { he went, the Govern- 

opted for SEATS (the 
feE 181 Engineering Appren- 
^ng Scheme”, or 
a*! 1 * tnlning”) as ihe 
^[•1 strategy In meeting the 

fetadtAikSfilTS 
10 an addi. 
Sfr* 00 apprentices over the 
“^wur years. 

; ^ intake of some 200 
finished 

Wui^ k . institute 

Siishon. 1 H UflMfl ei trainees 
shortened apprenticeship. 

^ ltlto immediate 
^ . Among them: 

' ponies ^ hy many com- 
• D^^e scheme; . 
fortlSr ^ finding jobs 

of farther 

\. m m ® om o areas. ■ 

‘Vt mploy f rB ~ and the 

Sm- feel 
dJ Hdvaflh.r ATS ' programme 
l ^bS? it r f , egu,ar a PPren- 

fc S^JL doe8notrec l ui re 

eotephfc 5?““ of rhne to 
Wutr nnrf ^ apprenticeship 

^Ti^^reaenE- 

^^d lead to mefottrial 

;; ^ jessed state ^ ; 


heavy engineering industry, 
too, has Btopped many 
employers taking on the extra 
trainees. Said one: “Hell, we're 
having enough trouble keeping 
our experienced teams and 
regular apprentices together 
without taking on others.” 

As a result, the Department 
of Labour had great difficulty 
in placing many of the first 
SEATS intake when the 
trainees completed their 
course. 

And in at least one region. 


development. 


ported the scheme. 


TABLE ONE: SIGNIFICANT TRADE SHORTFALLS 


Trade 

Date 

Shortfall | 

Fitters 

Early 1983 

280 

Welders 

Early 1983 

140 

Flttere 

Early 1986 

120 

Fitters 

Late 1982 

800 to 1700 

Welders 

Late 1982 

400 to 900 


Northland 

Projects 

Taranaki 

Projects 

National 


Source: Liquid Fuela Trust Board manpower ehortagae project, March 1980. 


TABLE TWO: OPTIMUM MANPOWER LEVELS IN HEAVY ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 1 


Optimum 

Level at 

Extent below 

Work area 

level 

Feb 1980 

optimum 





%of 




number 

optimum 

Office/Administration 

1210 

1030 

180 

85 

Fabrication Shop — Skilled Labour 

1550 

950 

600 

61 

Labourera/Trade Assistants 

280 

190 

90 

68 

Apprentices 

230 

180 

60 

78 

TOTAL 

2080 

1320 

740 

64 

Machine Shop — Skilled Labour 

990 

780 

230 

77 

Labourere/Trade Assistants 

120 

70 

60 

6B 

Apprentices 

340 

290 

60 

86 

TOTAL 

1450 

1120 

330 

77 ! 

Erection - Skilled Labour 

400 

250 

160 

63 

Labourera/Trade Assistants 

100 

60 

40 

60 

Apprentices 

10 

10 


• 100 

TOTAL 

BIO 

320 

190 

63 

Other 

720 

560 

ISO 

78 

TOTAL 

6960 

4360 

1600 

73 

In overall terms current manpower levels aro 73 per cent of tha optimum level with a total In- I 

creese of 1600 people required to achieve that level. 




Source: NZ Heavy Engineering Research AcsoolcUon (HERAt survey report 

'Capacity and Rasourcai of tha Private Beater ol the 1 

j j Heavy Engineering Industry In New Zealand". Juno, I860. 
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National Business Review 

Unemployment 


April 20, tgs, 


Unemployment — job shortfall or wrong skills? 


UNEMPLOYMENT is the 
focus of more public concern 
than any other issue. How we 
attempt to deal with it depends 
on whether it is seen primarily 
as a problem that steins from a 
shortfall of )obs or deficiencies 
among the unemployed. 

The latter may be politically 
more palatable — but the coun¬ 
try's unemployment problem 
stems from a job shortfall, and 
in a recent NBR "Comment" 
article, Geoff Fougere argued 
that it would be affected only 
by strategies that began from 
such a premise. 

Fougere criticised Planning 
Council proposals in the report 
Employment; Toward an Active 
Employment Policy because — 
he argued — they did not begin 
from rhat premise. 

Sir Frank Holmes, chairman 
of the Planning Council, has 
written to NBR to take issue 


with Fougere. His letter ap¬ 
pears, In hill, below. 

We also publish, in full, 
Fougere’s responses to the 
points raised by Sir Frank in an 
attempt to clarify not only the 
differences between them, but 
the issue itself. 

Sir Frank writes: 

"1 would like to respond to 
several statements made by 
Geoff Fougere in his article 
"Unemployment — planners 
miss the point" {NBR March 
9), and Ann Taylor in her arti¬ 
cle "Unemployment report 
runs into heavy flak" {NBR 
March 23). 

"(1) 1 cannot agree with Mr 
Fougere’s argument that 
because the Planning Council 
restricted the scope ofits report 
Employment: Towards an Active 
Employment Policy to concen¬ 
trate on improvements to our 
employment services and our 
education and training systems, 


this "implied that the causes of 
unemployment lay with defi¬ 
ciencies of the unemployed: 
their lack of motivation, infor¬ 
mation or skill”, atid that "cur¬ 
ing these (deficiencies) by im¬ 
plication would cure unem¬ 
ployment. 

“In several places in Employ¬ 
ment the council plainly states 
that a necessary condition for 
the achievement of full employ¬ 
ment is the dosing of the pre¬ 
sent gap between the number 
of jobs available and the 
number of people seeking 
work, and refers readers to 
other documents in which the 
council explores the question of 
how enough jobs might be 
created. 

“In her article, Ann Taylor 
uncritically repeats Fougere’s 
line of argument — "the 
assumption apparent in the 
Planning Council’s Employ¬ 
ment (is) that the causes of 


unemployment lie in the defi¬ 
ciencies of the unemployed — 
lack of information, motivation 
or skill”. 

"Such an assumption would 
not accord with the reality of 
the present employment situa¬ 
tion and has never been msde 
by the Planning Coundl. 

"In Employment the coundl 
took pains to repeat quite clear¬ 
ly, in the foreword, in the in¬ 
troduction, in chapters 1,2 and 
3, and again in the conclusion, 
that substantial growth in the 
number of jobs available is 
necessary in order to achieve 
full employment. 

"This makes a nonsense of 
the assertion that the council 
has assumed that the causes of 
unemployment lie in the defi¬ 
ciencies of the unemployed. 

"(2) Mr Fougere argues that 
in today’s situation job creation 
is more important than improv¬ 
ing the functioning of labour 
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Only British Airways gives you 336 * 
English speaking offices worldwide. 


Flying with the world’s largest 
international airline has its 
advantages. For instance.: 

Access to offices with English 
speaking personnel in most of the 
world's major cities. 

More flights to more places at the 
midst convenient times. 

■ A computerised reservation system 
that allows you to plan, book and 
confirm a complete travel itinerary, 
(flights, connections, hotels, rental 
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cars etc.) and to change any part or 
all of it at a moment’s notice, almost 
anywhere in the world. j 

A British Airways ticket gives -A 
you all this and more. Worldwide. I 
See your Travel Agent. 
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Sir Frank Holmes 

markets. The Planning Council 
does not dispute that the press¬ 
ing problem of today is a short¬ 
age of jobs. 

"However, the council is 
charged with considering New 
Zealand’s medium-term 
development rather than the 
problems of today, and looking 
at the medium-term, the coun¬ 
cil is convinced that improved 
active employment policies as 
well as policies to create jobs 
will be vital for the achieve¬ 
ment and sustaining of full 
employment. 

"(3) Mr Fougere is correct in 
stating that the active employ¬ 
ment policies put forward by 
the Planning Council in 
Employment are necessary to 
facilitate the more interna¬ 
tionally competitive and more 
efficient economy advocated by 
the council as the way to 
achieve increased economic 
growth and thereby the addi¬ 
tional jobs necessary for full 
employment. 

"However, Mr Fougere ap¬ 
pears to have overlooked the 
fact that any economic strategy 
to achieve full employment and 
increase real incomes will in¬ 
volve significant continuing 
changes in what is produced. 

“For this reason active 
employment policies such as 
those put forward in Employ¬ 
ment are necessary to facilitate 
not only the council’s preferred 
strategy but also any other 
economic strategy designed to 
achieve full employment and 
increasing real incomes. 

"(4) Unlike Mr Fougere, the 
Planning Council believes that 
improved functioning of labour 
markets will have Borne effect 
on how many jobs and what 
kinds of jobs there are. For ex¬ 
ample improved training or 
retraining policies and improv¬ 
ed information and relocation 
assistance would reduce cur¬ 
rent skill shortages and result 
in some increase In jobs. 

"(5) Contrary to an assertion 
by Mr Fougere, the council has 
never suggested that the 
unemployment benefit should 
be reduced "to solve the pro¬ 
blem of motivation". 

Fougere, in reply says he and 
Sir Frank agree that current 
employment levels arise from a 
shortage of jobs and not from 
the deficiencies of those 
unemployed. 

“We further agree that 
unemployment will not be end¬ 
ed by active labour market 
policies, although Sir Frank 
believes such policies, .'will 
have some effect’. It is all the 
more puzzling then that the 
Planning Council chose to 
focus its major document ou 
employment on outlining pro¬ 
posals to remedy deficiencies 
among those unemployed —: in 
particular their possible lack of 
information or skill. It was this 
point that my article addressed- 
■ ‘‘To answer each of Sir 
Fraiik’s pointy >j 

“(1) As I pointed put In Iny 
article, the Pfa ha i pg . CduncU ’s 
propbsals . underwhelm their 
. analysisi The Planning Council 


produces hard evidence of » 
shortfall of jobs, but provide 
little evidence supporting ih 
argument that theVe would be 
jobs available if only thou 
unemployed had the skills« 
were variously motivated tt 
take them. (See the section is 
Employment: ‘Skill shon. 
ages'.) 

"Yet it is these problem, 
rather than the problems of job 
shortfall, that its proposals id- 
dress. Analysis of the Planning 
Council’s proposals could 
hardly lead to any other condu- 
sion than the one I reached 
that the Planning Council see, 
an important source of 
unemployment flowing fan 
deficiencies of the unemployed. 
Otherwise why put forward tlx 
proposals? 

“(2) The kind of unempkyv 
raent we currently suffer ii 
neither cyclical nor Bhon tem 
It should be at the centre ofda ^ 
agenda of any group concern'd 
with medium and long run 
developments. 

"(3) Active labour tnarke 
policies (although noi 
necessarily resembling in dcUJ j 
those proposed by the Planning : 
Council) will indeed be an to 
portant part of any strategy 
designed to reconstruct fa 
New Zealand economy. 

"But not because (hey unfa 
much difference to employ¬ 
ment per se. Active labour 
market policies can help shift 
some of the burden of 
economic change from in- ■ 
dividuals to the coromunhy 
which stands to benefit Boa 
this change. 

"What they can’t do u en¬ 
sure that new jobs open upm 
rate at least equal to the rate cf 
termination of existing ono 
And that is the minimum con¬ 
dition required if 
designed to relocate or retrain 
those unemployed sre io work 
"(4) My commenr* in- . 
mediately above make my nas • 
point. I do, however, look » ■ 
ward to the Planning Council • 
provision of further evidence 
on the magnitude of "cuntffl 
skill shortages". 

"I certainly hope su<J«w . 

tages exiat and that they w 
large. Because then t« 
blem of unemployment «<*“ 
turn out to be much more me 
table than it presently »PPJJ 
— and an active labour m*® 
policy might make son*®' 
fere nee. . 

"(5) Common senw njj" 
that reduction of 
payments to the 
for whatever reason, 
add even more urgency*® 
job search — unle** 
private resources to - 

The Planning CouwA^ 
credit, no 

such a cut, and . <W u!Srf. 
previous advocacy **JJrJ 
"Unemployment W* 
flcult rod Increasing Jij 

table P* oble *L itfof 

understanding of tty .. ^ 

uneraploy» ent gjr 

strategies' that 
•little developed- 0* 
tant to 

current and i 

unemployment sto^ 

shortfall of jobs.,;., v^. g 
"Active tybour JVB j 

ference to this. WMkftHgw 

‘ a tttflferenty*• -^JESSst-. 

pattern of econoty* 
i try, to follow* : iSjl - 

‘ “The. 

pdnt^l °u*-J® WSfPr 
strategics 


'roptyals , underwhelm their chOseh / 

naljtyii The Planning Cqpdcfl }' -V%;;J' 
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Northern TV building its new complex — regardless 


by Lindsey Dawson 

NORTHERN Television is 
Sup its Mt Wellington 

Sdio to become a major televi- 

■ioQ production centre, 
Kgtfdlcss of whether it wins 
ihTbid io supply morning pro- 
gfanoes to the Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

NT’s operations manager, 
Creme Douglas, said the $5.5 
million dollar plan would go 
ihetd even if Northern Televi¬ 
sion {principally backed by NZ 
HtreU publishers Wilson and 
Horton) loses out to its rival 
bidders, Alternative Television 
network. 

“Either you’re in or you’re 
not, and for anyone to go for 
moming time on television 
without their own facilities — 
well, it’s just not going to work. 
But we also feel that there is a 
genuine need for a good TV 
complex in Auckland,” 
Douglas said. 

Northern had had “a degree 
of interest” from the BCNZ 
over the use of the Mt Well¬ 
ington facilities, he said. "They 
will be able to use our studios 
in the same way as they now 
use other Auckland production 
houses. It’s a commercial 
operation, and we’ll make 
whatever use we can of the 
facilities.” 

Asked if Northern Television 
was confident of winning the 
BCNZ lender for supplying 
moming programmes, he said: 
“I think that we've done a lot 
of work and research. We've 
looked at this very, very 
carefully. We do have our 
fallback position but I’d say we 
were confident, yes. It’s a com¬ 
mercial ruk. Everything is. But 
we’re confident.’’ 

Mein while Alternative 
Television Network, the rival 
consortium which includes 
New Zealand News, INL 
aud Radio Hauraki, has called 
lot i nil] declaration by the 
Jroadcasiing Corporation of its 
business dealings with Wilson 
“d Horton. 

iff*. JJMWglng director 
Michael Wall maintains that a 

private understanding clearly 

^between the BCNZ and 
and Horton. 

0 , 1 ' k* f° r a complete 

S- &Qm the corporation 
l* Cf *"g any and all 
between TVNZ 

cfodW k? *** Horcon > to* 
^understandings on time 
fTpT use of BCNZ 

staff In the com- 
of Northern Televi- 
eventual 
, J tudiM TVNZ. 
faoo and Horton manag- 
^Michael Horton 
Z** !!»' be had not 
M 10 *be challenge and 
d ° ». “We don’t 
V*£"**?U aald.- 
aar, or P ^ Md d«te for the 
« July 1, 
be well after 

made u ,n dcci * iona 
tSS* 0 ? 0 |ci* the nod. 

jo {on* the winner has to 
Tribal t ® roadca *ring 

®^rmloT.!? dio8j Pbis ad- 


Douglas’ shopping list in¬ 
cludes nine ENG (electronic 
news gathering) cameras, and 
other electronic goodies which 
would make the organisation 
very cost-eflicient, he said. 

Northern’s stated main ob¬ 
jective is to eventually run a 
third television channel — but 
there are big technical hurdles 
to be jumped before that can 
ever happen. 

VHP channels around the 
country are already cluttered 
with TV1 and TV2 signals. 
The alternative is to use UHF 
bands — but New Zealand 
television sets are mostly bereft 
of UHF tuners. 

"We feel it wilt be passible to 
rationalise the situation but it’s 


not going to be ea9y,” said 
Douglas. 

He said that all Australian- 
made sets built in the last few 
years had both UHF and VHF 
tuners included. "A lot of ours 
have a socket built in them that 
the tuner fits into. With these 
you can attach a $20 tuner and 
hook up a couple of wires, but 
with older sets it’s an entirely 
different situation." 

But in the meantime the win¬ 
ner of the morning TV tender 
is restricted to 31 hours of 
morning and early afternoon 
transmission a week. 

Cynics are wondering how it 
can be a financially viable 
proposition. 

“We’re confident that we can 


manage in morning television. 
Obviously we’re not going to 
tell anybody how we’re going 
to do it. We don’t expect huge 
profits but I think we’ll gain a 
great deal of experience out of 
that time," said Douglas. 

Douglas is not forthcoming 
on programming, either. “At 
the moment everyone would 
love to know what we intended 
to do, and it will become very 
public after the tenders close, 
but I don’t see at the moment 
why we should let anyone else 
in on the secret.” 

He said it was not a matter of 
improving on what the BCNZ 
was doing, but providing 
something different. 

"There are certain things 


that you’re locked into in morn¬ 
ing TV, like soap operas — 
although we wouldn't have 
continuous soap operas — but 
we feel we have a responsibility 
towards children, too," he said. 
There would also be an em¬ 
phasis on regional news and 
magazine programmes. 

There is wide interest from 
the television and news 
workforces in the concept. 
Some 700 job applications have 
flooded in for the 60 to 100 
jobs which will be available, in¬ 
cluding many overseas in¬ 
quiries. 

If Northern Television gets 
the go-ahead for morning TV, 
it will have to find a share of 
the national $235 million dollar 


advertising market. 
Newspapers get a 46 per cent 
slice of the cake, with present 
TV services netting 22 per 
cent. Radio follows with 12 per 
cent, magazines 6.8 per cent 
and direct mail and cinema 9 
per cent. 

Advertising rates would 
probably not be cheaper than 
the BCNZ’s, said Douglas. 

Why should the print media 
get into television at all? "We 
have a lot of expertise in a lot of 
areas, we have contacts, we 
have the basis of a whole news 
system already. 1 think that 
newspapers would be better 
than a bunch of insurance com¬ 
panies or banks.” 
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Get the Corolla Spirit 

Drive it! 


Ask far the heys-yow Toyota Dealer wants 
you to experience the best Corok ever. 

You mav love the look of Corolla •— you'll be impressed with 
the roominess. You already acknowledge Corolla economy and 
reliability. But, You will never appreciate the true untamed Toyota 
spirit until you put yourself in the driver's seat. 

The schematic diagram shows how Toyota Corolla uses air 
pressure for greater on-the-road stability. _• . 

Note how the air flow moves cleanly over i— ^iq i n 

the face of the vehicle—a vital design — 

measure to improve economy ana 
minimise wind noise, Drive Corolla and 
you'll soon notice ttordffference of this 
classic ‘wedge’ shape. 

Tsfotatechiwlo^ 
never dbqppears. 

Corolla has the inbred strength and pure clean design that’s 
uniqiidy Toyota. So. Even after 30,40,60 thousand kilometres... 
the tightness ... the solid well-made feel stays. Prove it. Ask your ' 
Toyota dealer for a dnvc in a second hand Corolla. Then compare the ‘ 
feel wit h any other family sized car you want. None can compare. 


Corolla proves you don’t have to trade in performance to get 
economy. Corolla’s remarkable new generation 4K engine purrs with 
pow;r. And the slickest gear shift you’ll ever find makes Corolla 
driving an experience you won’t stop talking about. 


Current Pikes. 

Corolla DX 1.3 Sedan Manual $9,590 

Automatic $9,990 

Corolla DX 1.3 Stationwagon 290 

Corolla DX 1.3 Liftback 5 speed $10,790 

Corolla SE l .6 Liftback 5 speed $12 990 

CoroUa^ff UrToy6taq,eaIernOW ’ • . have a test drive . . . Get the 


I , ; # ‘ 


TOYOTA Ahead in the 80 ’s. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Golden Bay Cement 


by Klaus Sorensen 
THE Golden Bay Cement Co 
Lid has in the past had a pretty 
duty image. But shareholders 
311980 

uunial report from the Well¬ 
ington based cement company 
relatively refreshing. 

The company had seemed 
content to sit light and wait for 
mother building boom to boost 
iu beleagured earnings record. 
But at the end of last year a 
major capital and production 
[{construction was unveiled, 

md the latest annual report 
suggests some much needed life 
h u been injected into a com¬ 
pany struggling to maintain its 
petit In a declining market. 
Like its competitors, Golden 
Bay found demand for cement 
dipped steadily through most 
of the 1970s to the extent 
where the industry is operating 
u 50 per cent capacity. 

The company's cement out- 
pot hu fallen since 1974 from 
718,255 tonnes to 481,000 ton¬ 
nes in (he latest year, though 
this still gives Golden Bay the 
largest share of the market and 
a relatively high 60 per cent 
usage of productive capacity. 
Golden Bay was faced with 
icveral relatively simple 
choices; either increase sales, 
rationalise with other manufac¬ 
turers, or trim costs. 

Finding new cement markets 
(exports) has not proved an 
easy task, ao Golden Bay settled 
oo the two latter options and 
tot year launched a $35 million 
conversion of the Wilsons — 
Portland plant, and bought out 
the half share in Wilsons not 
already owned by the company. 

The latest report details the 
result, i major equity capital 
from $11.1 million 
!° *27.7 million, through the 
usue of new shares to Winatone 
(for its half share in Wilsons) 
to Golden Bay’s British 
the Blue Circle group. 
Hue Circle now holds 55 per 


cent of Golden Bay, while 
Winstone has 20 per cent. 

The Wilsons purchase has 
allowed Golden Bay to 
streamline the relationship be¬ 
tween its own works and what 
was its 50 per cent owned 
(though larger) associate, to set 
about the conversion of the 
Wilsons Portland works, and 
also to consolidate the WilsonB 
results into its accounts. 

The main object of the 
Portland conversion is to 
achieve production economies 
with a view to reducing costs. 
The report says the conversion 
to a dry process will eliminate 
the use of water in the prepar¬ 
ation of the kiln feed and in do¬ 
ing so will virtually halve the 
amount of energy needed to 
form the cement "clinker”. 

The_work’8 capacity will be 
unchanged at 400,000 tonnes a 
year but the main alteration 
will be a reduction in the 
number of kilns to one. 

The sole kiln will be 
transformed from a long kiln 
capable of burning slurried raw 
feed (which requires much 
more energy to dry) to a shorter 
kiln handling a pre-heated 
powder. 

In the December 1980 year 
Wilsons production at 281,000 
tonnes was well ahead of the 
Golden Bay figure of 199,000 
tonnes but chairman Alex 
Paterson says in the report that 
the Wilsons conversion wbs 
necessary “if Wilsons was to 
survive in the longer term." 

However, Paterson’s review 
is less candid on the effect of 
the consolidation on the com¬ 
pany's bottom-line profit for 
the December 31 1980 year. 

The average shareholder is 
likely to find the consolidated 
statement of profit a little 
perplexing without the benefit 
of an explanation. This is 
because, on the surface, the 
company’s consolidated turn¬ 
over leapt from $19.6 million 


'Do you know 
COWANS have 
Fine Art Ripers?’ 


‘No 

Bu t if you hum 
the first few bars, 
I’ll follow.’ 
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Alex Paterson ... necessary move. 


to $49.2 million, though the 
net available profit was up only 
moderately from $1,861,810 
(excluding a $398,644 extraor¬ 
dinary profit) to $2,1 IB,171. 

However, closer examination 
of the profit statement and at¬ 


tached notes, show a much 
higher taxation provision, and a 
"oncer” minority interest 
deduction, are responsible for 
this apparently sad state of af¬ 
fairs. 

Operating expenses of $43.3 


million, ($18.2 million last 
year) which included interest of 
$2.1 million and employee’s 
remuneration of $12.5 million 
($521,000 and $6.5 million 
respectively for 1979), left a 
trading surplus of $5.9 million 
compared with $1.5 million in 
1979. 

Interest and dividends receiv¬ 
ed increased the profit before 
tax to $5,970,429 but a climb 
in the tax provision from 
$670,588 to $2,747,382 and a 
minority Interest deduction of 
$631,516 (nil last year) reduced 
the profit to $2,591,531. 

An extraordinary expense of 
$463,925, plus a minor deduc¬ 
tion for the profits of 
associates, less dividends 
received, left a net available 
profit of $2,118,171. 

But the notes to the accounts 
reveal, firstly, that the 
$631,516 minority interest in¬ 
cludes a deduction from group 


profits of one half of Wilsons 
tax paid profit for the year 
(Winstone still held 50 per cent 
as at December 31 1980). 

Secondly, they show that the 
extraordinary expense after tax, 
of $463,925, arose because “a 
management fee of $843,500 
was paid by Wilsons to each 
shareholder for the year ended 
December 31 1980 in lieu of 
dividends. 

"The amount paid to the out¬ 
side shareholder is shown as an 
extraordinary expense after 
deducting taxation of 
$379,575.” 

The conclusion the so called 
"ordinary” shareholder can 
probably draw from all this im¬ 
pressively deft accounting is 
that next year's results will 
show an improvement. 

However, it might pay the 
company to reassure 
shareholders of this ar the an¬ 
nual meeting. 
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Doyou know how 
good our MIOO intercom 

MinAVI'l IC/ • Unique roller name directory 
vyvlICIII Ivi • Emergency break-ln facility for celts that cent 

* Buttha Philips M100 Is more than a piece of 
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Philips M100 Intaroom System. professional office technology. If s a system, 

We have a reputation as world leaders in the maanB h comes with full customised design 
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• A compact microprocessor unit controlling b ii 
functions. 

• Automatic recall ■ ■ 

. The M100 has a queuing tadlty. When a 
station Is engaged, your call Is left In. When it 
becomes free, your call poes through 
automatically. . 

• Immediate enewenitg. - . 

Ydur reapondentdoeant have to come to his 
action to answer, All he needs to do la speak. 

•... Network extension without exchange /' , 
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The M100 cenhandle from 12 to 12,000 
... stations If required. 
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Good news for publishers: grants for export 


by Robyn Hunt 

THE announcement of a 
Government grant to the Book 
Publishecs Association is a sign 
that the Government recog¬ 
nises export potential of infor¬ 
mation. It could also herald a 
new way of looking at exports. 

The grant, made under the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry’s export programme 
grant scheme, is for $174,000 
for export market development 
in Australia and Europe. A 
further grant for SI 18,000 for 
marker development in North 
America is awaiting Treasury 
approval. 

Nineteen publishers arc 
taking part in the scheme, 
which has given the book trade 
stimulus to plan and pro¬ 
gramme its export activities, 
and to work ns a unified group, 
benefit ting publishers which 
arc too small to mount export 
promotions on their own ac¬ 
count. 

The group comprises large 
and small publishers, including 
A H & A W Reed Ltd, Alister 
Taylor Publishers (which al¬ 
ready lias well established 
overseas markets), and the 
much smaller Pilgrim South 
Press and Caveman Publica- 
l inns, both in Dunedin. 1 1 hopes 
to increase the value or its ex¬ 
ports to $600,000 in three years 
and to reach $300,000 in the 
current year. 

Already book publishers ex¬ 



port more — in dollar terms — 
than the wine trade. 

A feature of the book pub¬ 
lishing trade is the lack of in¬ 
ternational tariff barriers. This 
has two advantages; a higher 
net profit for exports, and expe¬ 
rience in competing on the open 
domestic market where pub¬ 
lishers have developed a wide, 
variety of skills and maintain a 
high standard. 

They are often more flexible 
titan their overseas competi¬ 
tors, a positive advantage in the 
export field. 

Under the export pro¬ 
gramme grant scheme, an in¬ 
dividual or industry group 
makes a proposal to the 
department, which must be 
renewed each year for a max¬ 
imum of five years in any one 
target market area, depending 
on results. 

The grants cover promotion, 


legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

"... 1 always seem to (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication... It truly is indispensable!' 

Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law, 
University of Western Ontario. 

"May 1 compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
it all In a few pages, which normally takes hours of frustrating 
research!' 

Auckland solicitor. 

I would like to tell you how much we appreciate 
The Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how we 


The Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how we 
practiced without it!' 

Large Auckland law practice. 
Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 




Your delightful blend of fact and cynicism is always inform¬ 
ative and stimulating. One hopes trial the Prime Minister's 
department subscribes!’ 

Dunedin solicitor. 

"J appreciate your concise presentation of current 
events, legislation and public affairs." 

v Director, national organisation. 

'Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid achievement? 

Official, legal division. 
Commonwealth Secretarial, London 

"... the publication...consistently achieves the printing 
of quick, brief decisions on Important Court matters; this 
compared with other legal publications which give a more 
detailed narrative, frequently with a long commentary by an 
alleged expert, but available many weeks after the decisions!* 

Gisborne law practice. 

The Capital Letter is widely respected for its unfailing ability 
to be completely up-to-date with court decisions,statutory 
regulations, dew legislation and decisions emanating from 
Parliament, Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 
tribunals. 

To subscribe to The Capital Letter, or to request a free, 
complimentary copy of the publication, simply fill In the 
Fourth Estate Subscription 


Service Coupon elsewhere 
In this Issue. 


Hunt 


trade fair participation, prepa¬ 
ration of materials and other 
direct costs of book exporters. 

The book exporters may 
receive direct assistance from 
Trade and Industry for certain 
trade fairs, and can claim the 
other export incentives ap¬ 
plicable. 

The book publishers’grant is 
only the second for an industry 
group under the scheme, which 
came into effect in 1980. 

Because of international 
distribution problems, exports 
will mainly be in the form of 
publishing rights, or co¬ 
editions; dial is, a long print run 
shared by a New Zealand and 
an overseas publisher, which 
would have obvious cost ad¬ 
vantages for both parties. 

Both methods would bring ih 
cash payments and subsequent 
royalties. This new move to 


export intangibles has created 
some problems which are at 
present being sorted out with 
Treasury and Customs. 

One problem is the difficulty 
of taxing import incentives 
when no visible product ac¬ 
tually leaves the country. 

Another problem is that of 
market definition, because 
several major book fairs cover 
much of the international 
market. These are among the 
group’s chief marketing chan¬ 
nels. 

Import-export drives are the 
book trade mission to Australia 
in July, the trade exhibition of 
the American Booksellers 
Association in May, and the 
Frankfurt Book Fair in Oc¬ 
tober. 

At each of the trade fairs the 
New Zealand publishers will 
have a stand displaying New 
Zealand books. A major 


promotion aimed at North 
American libraries is also 
planned. 

The grant may have indirect 
benefits for the New Zealand 
market. It will enable some 
smaller firms to expand by 
giving them easier access to 
larger markets, and will per¬ 
haps even aid the survival of 
some. 

Publishers will be able to 
accept what would be marginal 
propositions for the New 
Zealand market alone, but with 
added overseas sales would be 
more viable. 

It was a small specialist 
publisher which provided the 
inidative for the application. 

The scheme has the enthu¬ 
siastic support of those taking 
part, and already there are signs 
of increased export sales in the 
first three quarters of the cur¬ 
rent financial year, which in 


turn will encourage nv* 
members of the association to 
loin the scheme for the second 
year of the grant 

It is difficult to assess At 
figures for information expw. 
as a percentage of totalTJ, 
Zealand exports, because the. 
include exports by publish® 
not within the association, Sid, 
as the Department of Statini* 
and computer software pact 
ages exported by firms which 
are not publishers in thetradi- 
tional sense. 

But it would seem that fa- 
formation could become u 
important source of. expon 
revenue within the next few 
years, if the optimistic pmdt 
lions of the Book Publishtn 
Association of New Zeah&i 
come true. 

Director Gerard Reid up 
“Books are an extremely n- 
portable commodity." 


Bad news for browsers: imported book prices up 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

saescs 

-ice down for the New 
Zealand agents as a soaring 
British pound and a declining 
New Zealand dollar cause Bri¬ 
tish books to run into consumer 

resistance. . . 

Tbe agents are negotiating 
special prices for books they 
an sell in relatively high 
numbers. 

But a culture gap is opening. 
Specialist books do not get the 
same consideration and there is 
a growing disparity between 
the prices for best-sellers, ar¬ 
tificially kept down, and those 
for mow literary or specialist 
books. 

Booksellers have been 
reacting to specialist publica¬ 
tion prices rising as high as $50 
by not ordering because they 
don't believe they can sell them. 


Said one: “I shudder when I 
see the price lists for new Bri¬ 
tish books. I know there’s no 
way I can sell some sorts of 
books I could have sold a few 
years ago because relatively the 
prices have gone so high’’. 

Those British publishers 
which have accepted they must 
negotiate on New Zealand 
prices do so not so much from 
altruism as to keep in the mar¬ 
ket here. 

Hodder and Stoughton will 
bring in the new Morris West 
thriller at around $15, whereas 
at a straight currency conver¬ 
sion (more than $2.50 to the 
pound), plus freight and a 
normal mark-up it would 
probably sell around $24. 

Collins will do the same 
with, say, a new Hammond 
Innes. 

The difference between sales 
at $14.95 and $23.95 will be 
many hundreds of copies, 


enough to make the reduced 
profit marginally worthwhile. 

These authors can usually 
expect to sell several thousand 
copies in New Zealand. 

But the full loading goes on 
books with small prospective 
sales in this country. 

If the disparity between the 
dollar and the pound grows, the 
effects could become more 
severe. Add to this that inflation 
has got British publishing 
houses into fairly serious trou¬ 
ble, and there is little likelihood 
that the lifebelt thrown this way 
will be extended past a certain 
point to keep the market here 
afloat. 

Even now, booksellers are 
worried about their ability to 
keep sales up as consumer re¬ 
sistance to higher prices grows. 
The big retailers have a better 
chance of survival with their 
ability to discount and compete 
with prices. But the smaller 


bookseller may find the future 
bleaker. 

Already, some are eyeing 
American book prices. 
Americans are having problems 
of their own with inflation but 
they can still export books at a 
much lower price than Britain. 

At present it is illegal for 
New Zealand retailers to im¬ 
port books from America 
which are published in both 
British and American editions. 

Publishing 8gents in New 
Zealand who are bringing in 
American books for which 
there is no British edition — 
mainly specialist books - are 
enjoying a boom because they 
can offer titles at well below 
those of books from Britain on 
similar subjects. 

The effect on paperback 
sales is variable. Some of the 
more expensive ones are find¬ 
ing sales resistance but the 
cheaper books have made gains 


COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 

WITH AN EYE 

COMPUTER CONSULTANTS* latest Qaruel system lets you I" 
enjoy the best of both worlds. 

Our Qantel system enables effective business management. | 

You can l 

— automate your bread and butter office throughput 

— look at any specific area In cross section : 

— analyse and make Informed projections 

— undertake sophisticated word processing to streamline 
your typing output. 

These four functions wrapped 
up Into one compact Installation 
make It (he best business tool 
available todayl 

Automate your 
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module that lets you see where VxlLi Lull 

you’re going. No other computer tf. _ 

has this unique tool which will 1110 lDfWclfCL 
allow you to analyse, plan, .4 * f * 

project and monitor tfllllKlflg HlOO(ll0 

progress. Budgeting, tax ^ 

planning, cash flow 
projections, production 
planning, feasibility 
studies and long term 
planning are some of the 
functions now available to 
management. 

Only a face to face 
demonstration will allow 
you to discover the 
exciting possibilities and 
applications of this tool for 
your business. 
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because large percentage in¬ 
creases on a basic price of 
around $3 is not as traumatic to 
buyers as the same percentage 
increase on a price around $15. 

A similar situation in Aus¬ 
tralia has resulted in an upsurge 
in local publishing because 
with an Australian government 
printing and publishing bounty 
available, the price of Aus¬ 
tralian books comes in under 
the British prices for similar 
publications. 

In New Zealand, however, 
because of the small print-runs 
for the market here and the 
absence of a bounty, it is still 
cheaper to have books printed 
in Singapore or Hong Kong 
than at home. 

Even though the currencies 
of those twocountrics have held 
up better against the British 
pound than the New Zealand 
dollar, they have still been 
badly enough affected by in¬ 


flation to ensure that the price 
of New Zealand books printed 
there will keep climbing. 

Australia has the advantage 
of a market about five times the 
size of New Zealand’s. This 
means that local printing there 
is more economic and it also 
means that foreign publishers 
will fight harder to retain 
market share there with com¬ 
petitive pricing. 

Although British publishers 
have undeniably come to the 
support of the New Zealand 
market with the negotiable 
prices for best sellers, a situa¬ 
tion is beginning to develop 
where New Zealanders reading 
overseas reviews of British 
books they covet — or Ame¬ 
rican books which will be 
broughtout in British edition — 
will have to order in advance at 
high prices through a bookshop 
and possibly even accept a book 
unseen on delivery. 

Said one publisher’s repre¬ 
sentative: “When a bookseller 
warns us to bring in a book and 
send it on just for a prospective 
customer's perusal, we have to 
be a bit hard-nosed. The book 
cobld get damaged in transit 
and we could lose on the deal.” 

So, with a declining number 
of titles being ordered by 
booksellers, the days of 
browsing may be limited. And a 
resurgence of libraries may be 
on the way. Several of the book 
trade people 1 spoke to 
pred ictcd boom times ahead for 
libraries and hard times Tor 
small booksellers. 
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Brokers at odds over state regulation scheme 


THB Insurance Brokers' 
Association of Australia says 
the country’s Law Reform 
Commission’s report on In¬ 
surance brokers has not made a 
strong enough case for govern¬ 
ment regulation to control their 
activities. 

The association particularly 
disputes the need for legislation 
to force brokers to carry pro¬ 
fessional indemnity and fidelity 
guarantee. It also opposes any 
obligation of disclosure of earn¬ 
ings by the broker to his client. 


Nonetheless^ in a recent sub¬ 
mission to the Federal 
Treasurer, it concedes the need 
to protect both the insuring 
public and the insurer in 
Australia against broker 
failures, and appears to qualify 
its opposition to legislative con¬ 
trol by arguing for amendments 
to the Insurance Act and the 
Life Insurance Act. 

The purpose of the associa¬ 
tion’s proposed amendments 
would he to ensure, first, that 
the payment to a broker of a 


premium would operate as a 
discharge of the insured's debt 
to the insurer; and second, that 
monies held in a bank account 
specially set up by a broker for 
insurance transactions are not 
claimable by parties other than 
those for whom they are held. 

The urgency of some na¬ 
tional legislative control of in¬ 
surance brokers has become in¬ 
creasingly hard to ignore 
following the latest Australian 
broker failure, that of the 
Melbourne firm Kinloch (In¬ 


surances) Pty Ltd, which has 
gone into provisional liquida¬ 
tion under its own petition, 
with debts estimated at about 
$A3 million. 

The 1BAA is itself seeking 
urgent talks with the Treasurer 
on the Kinloch collapse, and 
the issue of national legislation. 

In this country, the Corpora¬ 
tion of Insurance Brokers has 
been pressing the Government 
for statutory controls over the 
industry for the past two years. 

Justice Minister Jim McLay 


is not fully convinced such 
legislation is in the public in¬ 
terest, but he has repeatedly 
said he sees some merit in the 
idea. 

As in Australia, in recent 
years this country has seen a 
proliferation of small, under¬ 
capitalised broking organisa¬ 
tions, many of which are 
unregistered, and therefore not 
subject to the CIB’s strict re¬ 
quirements. 

Increasing competition and 
difficult market conditions 



When you buy a 
Datagraphix COM 
recorder you 
get a lot more 
than just 
hardware. 

%u get the 
years of 
experience 
of the world's 
NoJCOM 
recorder 
manufacturer. 


struggling, 

Just^ 18 mouths ago, iV 
operations of Auckland brokto 
company R Tether InsuraS 
Ltd required the appoint^ 
or a provisional liquidator ^ 
later a winding-up order. 

The CIB presented its moa 
recent submissions to the 
Government late last year fo 
response to a request centering 
on an elaboration of the public 
interest aspect and the need for 
brokers to form trust accounts 
into which client premiums 
would be paid. 

The submissions also indmt 
ed details of broker failures in 
Australia, but did not commem 
on the isolated problems in 
New Zealand. 

The decision now lies with 
the Government, but the taut 



Jim McLay ... sees soma mini 


is a difficult one, unlikely to be 
resolved this year. 

The Government has yet to 
be convinced that statutory 
controls over the professions! 
group will enable a greater 
degree of self-regulation thin 
exists already. 

Officials point to other 
groups already under statutory 
control which appear to hire 
far more problems than the 
broking industry. 

NBR also understands sow 
officials fear the creation of a 
compulsory industry body 
could enable the large brown? 
companies to dominate the in¬ 
dustry. 

GIB members say, howevff, 
all they really want is lega¬ 
tion which will control incutf 
of the professional nim* 


; definition of 


The Datagraphix range offers a COM 
recorder to meet your unique COM requirements. 
And that requires a lot more than simple delivery 
and installation. 

The Datagraphix design concept allows you 
to enhance your recorder’s capability with the 
latest system developments, and assists with a 
comprehensive range of hardware, software, 
service and supplies developed to achieve 
optimum system performance. 


Through this total COM support Data¬ 
graphix can increase the efficiency of your 
operation and provide tangible savings in the 
processing, distribution and retrieval of computer 
generated information. 

Datagraphix is the leading manufacturer of 
COM equipment in the world. Here in New 
Zealand it is available only through Microfile, 

l eac ^ n § Micrographics Bureau 
and COM equipment supplier. 
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Judicious justice heads Court of Appeal 


by jack Hodder 

iN Wellington's Molesworth 

just south of the hole m 

L ground that is the National 

Library and l UB * wc8 ^ 
rid above the ground that is 
Puliameat Buildings, one may 
god the Court of Appeal. 

Impressive from the outside 
find upstairs), the court 
building, barely a vear old, was 
dalgned on two false assump- 
dons: that barristers need 
neither books nor robing space; 
ud that citizens in their dozens 
will brave the northerly (or 
toutberly) blowing down (or 
op) the street to congregate in 
ibe open spaces outside. 

Thu month sees a change of 
furniture Bt the Court of Ap- 
pnL On May 1, Sir Owen 
Woodhouse succeeds Sir Clif¬ 
ford Richmond as the president 
of the Court of Appeal, the se¬ 
cond most senior judicial post 
{after the chief justiceship) in 
the country. 

That change continues the 
convention that the most senior 
member of the Court of Appeal 
succeeds to the presidency. It is 
an important post and the 
judicial and extra-judicial views 
of the new incumbent are of 
tome interest. 

Unlike his predecessor (or, 
indeed, his likely successor, Sir 
Robin Cooke), Mr Justice 
Woodhouse does not come 
from one of the prominent 
New Zealand legal dynasties. 

He wis born in 1916 and at¬ 
tended secondary school in 
Napier, returning there to prac¬ 
tise law afler completing his 
law degree at Auckland Univer¬ 
sity and aha distinguished ser¬ 
vice with ihe Royal Navy in 
World War II. 

His appointment to the 
Supreme Court in 1961 was 
umuial for that time because 
w his comparative youth and 
hu practice outside the three 
nuin centres. 

On the Supreme Court 
tWK h) he developed a reputa- 
h® as a liberal jurist. One ex- 
tfflple of his decision-m aking 
a finding that a young man 
™ ventured into an ornamen- 
l ^P°ndafter a rock con- 
" n ( The ducks seemed 
EHS 1 ,-. The attitude of 
^ goldfish is not known") was 
® guilty of disorderly 
«hsv»ur: the relevant law was 
Z dtti P«d to enable the 
2? 10 f^Pline every ir- 
or inconvenient, or ex- 
5J"* activity or to put a 
sanction on over- 
behaviour, even 
tZ} ** PouiWe to 
lTt 0 « few conventional 
rtJ 1 . raised In protest or sur- 
™ l*Piw» 1971). 

touch of wit evident In 

Ctta?. 1 - not been 

«TJ? “P^ng his reliance 
P a Pe r of his 

Xsr^ 8thc!a “ e «- 

would n °t 

10 be guilty of afiecta- 

I«d^* “ h * Su P«™ Court 

S«L' h “ Slr Owen 

BtEMS I!?.? 




1.2L •Omethliig of , 
ES,™* « the min 
Report» 56 ? "Woodhousd 

•iSuoiT^ Pawing, ^he 


Compensation legislation In 
New Zealand. 

It also resulted in the 
Woodhouse chairmanship of a 
wider inquiry on the same sub¬ 
ject in Australia. 

(Cynics may regard the 
Australian chairmanship of the 
Thomas Royal Commission as 
some form of retaliation.) 

The Woodhouse interest in 
accident compensation has had 
little chance to flag. In addition 
to regular invitations to speak 
on the subject (on one such, not 
so long ago, he criticised the 
Accident Compensation Com¬ 
mission for not running a “pay 
as you go" system) the 1972 
Act has been before the Court 
of Appeal in recent years. 

In one of those {Nelson, 
1979), Woodhouse J found 
himself in a dissenting minority 
of one on the question of com¬ 
pensation for Iosb of value of 
shares in a "one man 
company" when the "one 
man” is injured in an accident. 

A clause in the Accident 
Compensation Amendment 
Bill (No.2), currently under 
study by a Parliamentary select 
committee, would reverse the 
effect of the majority decision.) 

Dissenting judgments seem 
to have become more frequent 
in the Court of Appeal in re¬ 
cent years. Mr Justice 
Woodhouse himself has been 
the dissentient in several cases 
and in those and other cases has 
found himself taking a different 
view from the next most senior 
judge of the Court, Mr Justice 
Cooke. The different ap¬ 
proaches taken by those two 
judges in the leading 
matrimonial property case, 
Reid v. Reid (1979) 1 NZLR 
572\ are illustrative. 

In discussing the new 
Matrimonial Property Act 
regime in Reid, Mr Justice 
Woodhouse commented: 
“Social legislation which af¬ 
fects everybody is not always 
the comfortable environment of 
lawyers whose usual preserve is 
the convendonal structure of 
property and contractual rights 
which have grown up around 
the interests of a relatively 
small 8nd rather more affluent 
section of the community ... 
But it cannot be right to allow 
modern attitudes to marriage 
and the true importance of con¬ 
tributions of spouses to their 
marriage partnership to be 
estimated against the curious 
medium of money." 

On the other hand, Mr 
Justice Cooke saw “any sug¬ 
gested threat of excessive in¬ 
fluence of money in judicial 
assessments generally under 
this Act, as something of a 
paper tiger," and stressed that, 
the Act stopped Bhort of a for¬ 
mal regime of community of 
property. 

Although Mr Justice 
Woodhouse’s views on 
matrimonial property divisions 
may win praise from, feminists 
(who have recently been focuss¬ 
ing on the courts as another 
male-dominated power struc¬ 
ture), he will have been marked 
down for his assertion that de 
facto relationships, whether 
Stable or not, cannot be regard¬ 


ed as a muacra vtumm m u*- 
riage and that expectations and 
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tempered accordingly {Re Z, 
1979). . 

■ Another .recent judgment 
which would not have won 

(bmihist fridids was Mr. Jusdce 

^oodhouse’s (dissenting) view 


to create the offence of rape 
(Kaitamaki, 1980). 

In extra-judicial observa¬ 
tions, Sir Owen Woodhouse 
may be seen to have led the 
“revisionist" school of thought 
on the need for a written con¬ 
stitution in New Zealand. 

For many years the Idea of a 
written constitution was barely 
respectable among lawyers con¬ 
vinced of the supremacy of the 
common law (and confident of 
the restraints in the legislature). 

In his Beaglehole Memorial 
Lecture in Wellington in Oc¬ 
tober 1979, Sir Owen sug¬ 
gested that dominance of 
Parliament by the executive 
had grown to the point where 
regulatory proposals were be¬ 
ing enacted without the 
legitimate interests of in¬ 
dividuals being folly con¬ 
sidered. 

To cure that, he suggested 
legislative definition (and 


judicial enforcement) of the 
present unwritten constitu¬ 
tional conventions. 

The Beaglehole address was 
eloquent as to why a written 
constitution might be needed 
but reticent on how it was to be 
achieved. Since that time an 
odd collection of politicians has 
seen merit in a "bill of rights” 
and/or "a written con¬ 
stitution”. It may have 
become a fundamental con¬ 
stitutional bandwagon. 

There is a risk of the "writ¬ 
ten constitution debate" 
becoming one of executive ver¬ 
sus judiciary. In his Beaglehole 
address, Sir Owen observed 
that a Prime Minister “will not 
unless he is very unwise, in¬ 
dulge himself in public 
criticisms of the judiciary, 
neither will a judge, unless he 
is very unwise, seek to under¬ 
mine the work or policy deci¬ 
sions of Cabinet”. 


1 -yr-.-i-i 
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Sir Owen Woodhouse 


reputation as a liberal Jurist. 



With construction costs escalating 
daily, not to use Hi-bond steel flooring 
is unthinkable 


Without Hi-bond you’re back In the dark ages of 
building construction. Consider its major benefits: (1) 

It speeds up high rise construction dramatically. (2) 
With less overall construction time required, it reduces 
the labour content — and that’s a formidable item in 
any contract today (3) Hl-bond Is erected without the 
use ol skilled trades — most Important today. 

These are the major advantages but there are many 
spinoffs like reduced foundation deadweights: 
Improved rigidity; reduced weight/cost; providing 
lateral bracing, tension reinforcing and diaphragm 
action and frequently reducing floor thickness and 
In slab steel. No wonder It is being, used in many 
countries around the world i— and now In New 
Zealand In Its most prestigeous buildings. 

For new Hl-bond brochure write to Dimond Industries 
Limited. Box 430, Wellington. All Dimond products are 
marketed through Wlnstone Ltd. 


For IIm non-technieel raider: Hl-bond la sleet formed boxing lo 
hold poured concrete flooring and unlike (he traditional wooden 
boxing method it la not dismantled drier 
use but becomes an inleg rel part ol the -• -| 

floor. Also, due lo Its unique design, il 

carries all attachments lor services and \V !> 

ceilings below (\\ 
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Waihi warms to glowing hopes of second boom era: 


by Warren Berryman 

WAIHI — a small and sleepy 
(own snuggled into the tail end 
of the Coromandel ranges — 
was once the economic epi¬ 
centre of Northern New 
Zealand. Then the gold mines 
played out and Wailp became a 
town with a boisterous past but 
little future. 

Businesa confidence was like 
(he climate; dismal and wet. 

The new quest for gold is 
bringing confidence back to 
Waihi’s small businessmen. 
The town is full of speculation: 
will Am ax open a mine on Mar* 
tha Hill? Or did the old miners 
get all the gold ore worth get¬ 
ting? 

The consensus is optimistic. 
Whether or not they find a 
mine, the exploration 
geologists are filling Walhl’s 
shops, hotels, and bars with 
welcome customers. 

The origins of Walhl's pres¬ 
ent exploration boom go back 
much further than the 19th 
century, when Martha Hill was 
one of the world's biggest gold 
producers. 

According to geological and 
geophysical theory of petro- 
gencsis, it all started many 
millenia ago with a volcano 
blowing its top leaving a 
cauldera. Lake Taupo is a 
cauldcra filled with water. 
Waihi’a cauldera Is filled with 
rock and nibble. 

Evidence that the cauldera 
exists can be deduced from an 
areomagnetlc survey run by 
Amoco Minerals showing a 
large magnetic high. Cor¬ 
roboration can be found in the 
large quantities of volcanic ash 
surrounding the area. ' ■ - 

Further evidence comes in 
the form of gravity surveys 
showing a gravity low which is 
in this case a bowl in the 
crystalline basement rock filled 
with loose unconsolidated fill 
— like a bowl full of marbles. 

According to a currently ac¬ 
cepted geological model, the 
area of interest is the doughnut 
surrounding this hole where 
gold and silver-bearing solu¬ 
tions seeped up around the 
periphery of the cauldera, 
depositing their precious cargo 
in fissures in the country rock. 

Magnetic lows can indicate 
areas _ of alteration hopefully 
associated with economic 
mineralisation. 

The gold mines of Martha 
Hill coincide with a magnetic 
low on Amoco's magnetic 
survey map. Other lows exist 
around the periphery of the 
cauldera and these are being 
closely explored. 

So far the mineralised 
doughnut is only a theoretical 
model. Diamond core drilling 
may prove or disprove it. 

Geologists are not sure if the 
gold at MarthH ft 111, Union 
Hill and Karangahake is related 
to the cracked rim of the 
cauldera or related to two large 
faults that Intersect near Waihi. 

The geological history of the 
Waihi area la being 
reconstructed drill hole by drill 
hole, sample by sample. It's 
hard work and very expensive. 
Hope springs eternal that the 
gold/silver bearing solutions 
that came to the surface on 
Martha Hili also came up 
elsewhere, hidden from early 
prospectors by alluvial fill or 
Java How. 

The prospectors' hopes of 
, finding gold are already bring¬ 
ing new hope to Walhi’s 
business community. . 

To hear some . of the bar¬ 
room prophets tell it: "She’ll 
be a boom town, rii'ate.*’ 

Maybe. But whatever the 
outcome, Waihi 'a small 



businessmen are catching gold 
fever — that infectious strain of 
optimism without which no 
risky goal is ever achieved. 

To back the optimism, 
millions of dollars in high-risk 
venture capital are flooding in¬ 
to the gold/silver exploration 
boom centred on Waihi. 

As the diamond core drills 
grind their way through the 
quartz reefs, geologists search 
for outcrops to map the 
geological structure, mining 
majors squabble over claims 


and small New Zealand-owned 
mining companies bargain with 
the majors wanting to buy into 
a "hot prospect”. 

Amax, the American 
molybdenum giant, has in¬ 
creased the tempo of its drilling 
programme on Martha Hill, 
chewing through the rock with 
two rigs and through $3 
million worth of holes in an in¬ 
credibly difficult drill pro¬ 
gramme. 

Amoco Minerals (NZ) Ltd is 
pushing drill steel through 


quartz stockworks, coming up 
with good core recovery on its 
Waltekauri prospect just out of 
Waihi. 

Mineral Resources (NZ) Ltd 
is first up with mines, albeit 
small ones, on its Union Hill 
mining licenced area. It is talk¬ 
ing with potential joint ven¬ 
turers. 

Southern Cross Minerals Ex¬ 
ploration Ltd has a British 
geologist fossicking about in its 
Karangahake mine with an eye 
to a joint venture deal. 


Am ax’s Martha Hill prospect 
is closest to the big decision — 
to mine or not to mine, 

Martha Hill is a Swiss cheese 
of mine shafls and adits, all of 
which were fairly well mapped 
together with records of how 
much gold came out of those 
holes. 

Amax is now involved in the 
tough task of core drilling the 
hill to see how much gold is 
left. 

At first, Amax wanted to de- 


some of the cavities. ButinJ 
delayed in obtaining 
nghrs to discharge the 2 
water. ^ 

Amax now hasllholttfot, 
from the surface and phau 
more to complete the tufa 
drill pattern. The hokj * 
from 150 to 300 metres 
The cost of pushing thTL 
‘pq" core drills through £ 
broken ground is runnlns a 
$300 a metre. 
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meanwhile, mining hopefuls keep ears to the ground 


The recovered core m the 

tattj shows just how tough the 

iob has been. Between sections 
Score are broken rock where 
ihe drill ran into an old back- 
glied slope. Bits of wood, 

S i,„ n , ipiku ami other 
show where the drill 
has hit old adits. 

Then the drill hits a cavity, 
the cavity must either be 
cemented or cased through 
before proceeding. But 
sometime* this is not suc¬ 


cessful. Drill rods have become 
■tuck, holes have been aban¬ 
doned before realising target 
depth. 

Amax has two drill rigs on 
Martha Hill working two 
10-hour shifts a day, seven days 
a week. The best day so for pro¬ 
duced 8% metres of core. It’s 
all a very expensive process. 

But Amax u quietly en¬ 
thusiastic about the assays of 
the core, the first of which 
showed about 2Vfa grams of 


gold and 3 to 3% ounces of 
silver a tonne. 

Surface drilling is expected to 
be completed late this year, 
after which Amax might 
de-water the mine to drill 
underground. 

A few miles out of Waihi on 
.the road to Paeroa is Amoco 
Mineral's Waitekauri prospect. 
Amoco has four holes into the 
quartz reefs beneath the gently 
rolling farmland. 

Amoco's cost per metre for 
its "e” core is about $100. 


When NBR visited the drill 
site last month, the core looked 
very much like samples of 
stockworks from Martha Hill, 
tiny veins in quartz stained 
with iron oxides end sulphides. 

Even the best ore in the 
Waibi area doesn’t look like 
much. The gold is too finely 
disseminated to be seen. Some 
of the rock looks "cooked up” 
— like toffee — but it proves to 
have a low assay. Other rock¬ 
looking like waste comes up 
with a high assay. 


Amoco wasn’t talking about 
the assays of its core, although 
no-one on the site was putting 
the lid on bubbling optimism. 

Amoco plana to move its drill 
rig from this site to a prospect 
near Thames. 

Within a month or so (he 
sheep will probably be munch¬ 
ing grass on the drill sites; 
the only remaining evidence of 
Amoco's investment money 
should be a few drill collars a 
few inches across sticking out 
of the grass. 


WITH ALL THE CAR YOU WANT 
AND ALL THE ECONOMY YOU NEED. 


New Alloy Head Falcon 
Sedans and Wagons are Ihe 
answer! New Zealand's No.1 full 
size range now boasts up to 33 
mpg*(8.51/100 km) fuel economy! 

The spectacular advances of 
Alloy Head engineering, 
electronic Ignition and new 
combustion chamber design 
mean that now you con get all 
the economy you need with all 
the car you want! 

No other range offers the 
superb luxury, performance, 
styling and spaciousness in an 
economy package most 4's 
would be proud to call their own I 

Now there's no need to settle 
for less just lo try and get 
economy. 

New Alloy Head Falcon does It 
all and does It betterl Because 
dollar for dollar, litre for litre 
Falcon goes further. 

Plus you get uniquely elegant European Styling anp 
sophistication with dramatic etty and highway 
performance - combined with new levels of 
specification, luxury ond total operating efficiency. 

Indeed Alloy Head Falcon Is In lune with the times. 
And Its right up to date for those whose full size lifestyle 
demands a car to match. 


For cruising, for towing, for 
putting Ihe miles behind you in 
style there is no match for the 
pure inside and outside 
efficiency of Falcon 
Befoie vou make any 
commitment to a lesser c or 
check /Mioy H^ad Falcon 
Check the luxury and 
sophistication of the Fairmont. 
Ghla. 

Check the outstanding all 
round room and efficiency of 
Ihe Falcon GL 3.3 and 4.1 
sedans. 

Check the superb space and 
style of the GL Wagon. 

Compare the feolures, the style, 
the comfort and the driver, 
passenger and luggage space. 

New Alloy Head Falcon offers 
something virtually no other 
manufacturer can - It bridges 
the gap. 

Falcon's spectacular advances In Alloy Head 
engineering mean that your expanding lifestyle doesn’l 
have to settle for less carl And the key to It all is at your 
Ford Dealer now. 

See him. 

He's got all the car you'll ever want, with all the 
economy you'll ever need. 




NEW ALLOY HEAD FALCON; 
MORE EFFICIENCY : 

MORE ECONOMY 
MUCH MORE CAR 


FORD FALCON 


DRIVE AHEAD WITH FORD 


Across the valley from 
Waitekauri, Southern Cross 
Minerals Exploration Ltd lias 
its Karangahake mine. 
Karangahake is an old mine to 
which Southern Cross obtained 
the rights. 

A large cross-cut enters the 
steep hillside with serviceable 
rails. At the portal, Southern 
Cross has a small crusher, ball 
mill and shaker tables. 

Southern Cross U working 
towards a 50/50 joint venture 
with a British company, 
Havensound Ltd in which 
Havensound could buy a half 
interest in the mine in return 
for $500,000 in exploration ex¬ 
penditure. This deal has not 
been completed. 

Havensound controls about 
25 per cent of Southern Cross 
shares. This company sent 
British geologist Peter Chester¬ 
field to evaluate the prospect 
about seven months ago. 
Chesterfield was also appointed 
to the Southern Cross board. 

Southern Cross, in its 1979 
annual report, said its aim was 
to interest a parly in providing 
the plant and capital necessary 
to process 100 tonnes of ore a 
day. 

NBR went through the old 
Karangahake mine with 
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Chesterfield last month. There 
was one major, reef several 
metres wide running sub-, 
parallel lo the big cross-cut that 
had not been worked out by thie 1 .'. 
pld miners. V i 

Chesterfield said Haven-, ... 
sound was still evaluating the , 
prospect arid nd deal had beerr;.; . 
; firmed : up -with. Southern ?: 
: Cross. He was unwilling to talk ,; 
farther about financial, aspects V' : .. 
of the prospect; ■ 

' /Southern Cross has applied ; ; 
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Plix: making ‘dramatic changes’ to get market 


by Kate Contos 

“WE’RE out to get the mar¬ 
ket," says Colin Treadwell, 
marketing manager of Hast¬ 
ings-based Plix Products Ltd. 

“We’re at the stage in our 
development when we're forg¬ 
ing ahead in leaps and bounds. 
We’ve got good staff and good 
staff feeling. The only problem 
h liquidity." 

Treadwell is talking not only 
about .the sanitary wear for 
which Plix is known (it has 
world-pioneered the acrylic 
bath and invented the “shub" 
shower-tub). Bathroom furni¬ 
ture is only one-quarter of Plix 
business. 

The other three-quarters is 
packaging. Plix has plunged 
almost over its head into the 
rapidly expanding horticultu¬ 
ral market. 

And the company still chums 
out TV escutcheons (fronts and 


backs), street lamp bowls, 
lightshades, hospital dressings, 
blister packaging, shrink 
wrapping of beer cans, 
sacrament cups for churches, 
fishbowls, taxi signs and 
building signs. 

The factory at Pakipaki has 
been working seven days a 
week, 24 hours a day, closing 
only for Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day. 

Of that production time, 
seven or eight months were 
devoted to making kiwifruit 
trays. Millions have gone into 
the domestic marker for ship¬ 
ment overseas with fruit in 
them; 500,000have gone empty 
to growers in Europe. 

Because so much of its ma¬ 
chinery has been tied up on 
kiwifruit, Plix has imported a 
$250,000 Irwin Mini-Magnum 
automatic vacuum former from 
the United States, which ar¬ 
rived in mid-February. Usually 


the company designs and builds 
its own equipment bur it just 
doesn't have time these days. 

A prototype tray for man¬ 
goes and avocadoes is ready 
now, and Plix hopes to be 
selling a million a year, within 
the next 12 months, to Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The company is always 
looking for new ideas. Bruce 
Cowan, general manager, 
recently announced to Hawke’s 
Bay farmers: “We’d be willing 
to move in any direction par¬ 
ticularly in the horticultural 
field." 

A recent product — “one of 
the largest projects we have 
ever undertaken,” according to 
Colin Treadwell - is the Roo- 
trainer. 

A novel method of planting 
seeds individually in long, thin, 
vertical cavities packed in 
“books”, Rootrainer encou¬ 
rages seedlings to reach a 


plantable stage faster than those 
grown in other containers and 
the plants can be easily in¬ 
spected at any stage by merely 
opening the “book”. 

Treadwell says Rootrainers 
are causing some excitement 
among asparagus growers since 
asparagus seed reached $200 a 
pound. 

A Canadian invention, it was 
noticed by sales executive 
Hardey Hatherell in a Can¬ 
adian magazine and followed 
up by J A Dallimore, founder of 
Plix and managing-director at 
that time. 

Now Plix is licensed to 
produce and sell Rootrainers 
anywhere in the Pacific Basin. 
Production began on April 1 
last year. “It has enormous ex¬ 
port potential,” says Tread¬ 
well. “We went to the highlands 
of Fiji where they plant 11 
million pines annually. We saw 
trials of our Rootrainers. 
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Comparing the 
Philips P5002 with 
other word 

processors would save you a lot of 
trouble. 

For a start, which processor to buy 
would be easy. And if it wasn't the 
Philips P5002, we'd be very surprised. 

But we're biased. You’re not. Even 
so, we ask you to make a detailed 
feature-by-feature comparison of the 
P5002 and any other word processor. 

Unfortunately, advertising 
regulations prevent us from making 
such a comparison here. But please call 
your nearest Philips office, or fill in 
the coupon. 

We believe our word processor is so 
good you'll end up as biased as we are. 



o25ffij. C0 .i , e 0n for further information on the 
P6002 Word Processor or the Philips range to: 
Philips Electrical Industries 
DATA SYSTEMS DATA SYSTEMS 

P-O. Box 41021 P.O. Box 2097 

Mt Albert, Auckland Wellington 


Name.. 

Address 


1 Telephone—^_ 

1 Auckland 694*160 or Wellington i SbEsSho 

arrange for a consultation. 


PHILIPS 


ffi want you tohdve the best 




“Malaysia and Singapore are 
making loud noises about using 
them for rubber plants." 

Plix plans to increase exports 
by 150 per cent in the next year. 
It is looking to the Middle East, 
mo; an agent has been ap¬ 
pointed in Bahrein. 

Direct exports amount to 
about $100,000 annually and, 
indirectly $1 million, which 
helps carp import licenses for 
raw materials. Plix uses about 
400 tonnes of polystyrene 
granules a year. 

But all this horticultural ac¬ 
tivity meant that Plix began 
dropping behind in bathroom 
furniture sales. Now it is rush¬ 
ing to catch up. 

Wally Fawkner, formerly 
field representative at Plix 
Agency Ltd, Auckland, was 
brought to Hastings two 
months ago as sales manager 
“to lift the status of our bath¬ 
room furniture and to form a 
cohesive sales force,” explains 
Treadwell. 

Plix distributes through its 
own Auckland agency with 
three reps, plus three more 
working the lower part of the 
North Island, Methven in the 
Wellington provinceand South 
Island, four distribution points 
besides its Pakipaki factory, 
and about 300 distribution 
outlets throughout the country. 
This is where the heat is on. 

“We aim to carry greater 
stocks here and in warehouses. 
We are asking distributors to 
increase their stock holdings,” 
Treadwell says. 

"With transport being slow 
in some areas, it’s essential that 
we don’t run out of stock at any 
point. Merchants these days 
expect manufacturers to cany 
stock to suit their day-to-day 
needs. This doesn't please us 
but the competition forces us to 
acL” 

The sales philosophy, as al¬ 
ways, is “not to look at what is 
currently available and imitate 
it but to produce an article for 
which there is a need but which 
is not represented in the field,” 
says Treadwell. 

“We have found that as soon 
as we produce something in 
quantity, other manufacturers 
are inclined to think there is 
room for them and con¬ 
sequently niggle away at it. So 


we have a formed a policyd 
design registS« 

“This slows down cooipeh 

tors but does not stop them Bn 
we always stay ahead.'f, 


which would be tremendously 
expensive if anyone wanted q 
duplicate them." 

The founder, Dallimore,*is 

willing to take risks, saw 
Treadwell. “He would invei 
money in equipment on the 
more-than-50/50 chance tk 
the product would grow in w 
and he was absolutely dad 
right.” 

For example? “The peach 
tray. When we moved intothai 
we made 5000 peach trays indie 
first year which did not nta 
pay for the $15,000 nudiiot 
But now we ship a millico 
peach trays to Australia beside 
servicing the New ZeaJt&d 
market." 

But Plix became complacent, 
Treadwell feels. The bathrora 
products began to look out of 
date and limited in colour 
range. 

"Frankly, we did not have 
the manpower to improve the 
situation 

"Now,, however, we hi* 
taken steps to rectify (his. We'it 
finding out what customen 
want. We’re after still better 
quality. And correct advertis¬ 
ing to go with the product 
Correct representation in the 
field. Correct recording cf 
historical sales. We didn't haw 
time to study trends before 
Correct budget for futureula 

“We're revamping our de¬ 
signs and our colours.” 

General manager Brace 
Cowan adds: “We’ve got dure 
pages of projects on the books" 

The projects are discussed by 
a management commitw 
meeting weekly, comprise 
Cowan, Treadwell, taa®J 
manager Harry Forster, ltd* 
meal manager Roy Pa* and 
development engineer Jun 
Cowan. 

The revamping is alrttfr 
beginning to pay off. On Fe¬ 
bruary 23 Treadwell vox » 
Invercargill to receive w 
superior design award from w 
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films made to 
your budget 

GORDON ELL 
BUSH FILMS 

Send for our Guide to 
Film and TV Production 

Bush Press Communications Ltd 
P.O. Box 32-037, Devooport, 
Auckland 9, New Zealand 

Gordon Ell 492-667 Auckland 
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from bathrooms into horticulture products 


Shirty of Master Plumbers for 

a new pedestal basin. 

The week before, the com- 
y held a distributors 
stcnjnar at Pakipaki to educate 
everyone in Plix products, 
methods and philosophies, 
"ffe want to do away with the 
old approach of, 'Do you want 
something today? No? Okay, 


see you next time,’" says 
Treadwell. 

Ten years ago acrylic baths 
had only 25 per cent of the 
market; now public acceptance 
has grown so that acrylic is 60 
per cent. “Why have second 
best when you can have 
acrylic?” asks Treadwell. 

Five years ago Plix turnover 


was not quite $1.5 million. Now 
it is almost $4 million. 

In 20 years the company has 
expanded its plant physically 
from 557square metres to 3716. 

But one of toe main problems 
of a growing company, as 
Treadwell points out, is fin¬ 
ance. The steep increased cost 
of stock, of raw materials, eats 


Say ‘please’ a lot — it works for Plix 


Manage of industrial disputes, 
plix Products Ltd has been 
singularly free from em¬ 
ployer-employee disruptions 
and has a reputation in Hawke’s 
Bay for being a good place to 
wwi 

“We’ve got 78 employees 
ml we're on a first-name basis 
with all of them. We know how 
many children they’ve got," 
up factory manager Harry 
Forster. 

“When you all work together 
on one project, there is no need 
to be formal. Management 
rocks closely with toe tool¬ 
room people and toe machine 
operators." 

According to marketing 
manager Colin Treadwell: 
"We involve the factory in 
everything we do. We close 
down once every three months 
for a full staff meeting to keep 
everybody informed on what’s 
going on, what will happen 
next. 

“For example, everybody 


knows that our new vacuum 
former from toe United States 
has arrived and they are aware 
of its importance.” 

Technical director Roy Park 
agrees: "We believe that people 
do take an interest in what 
they’re doing. The man who 
actually is doing a job knows 
more about that particular job 
than I do. I am prepared to 
listen to what he has to say 
about designs and how to get 
the job done. We frequently 
pick up good ideas from toe 

StH ?his reminds Treadwell of 
the time he walked past one 
machine where a woman was 
removing waste and putting it 
into a box. “She said surely we 
could build a chute that would 
eliminate her job, and we did. 
And put her into another job.” 

Technical director Roy Park 
adds: “We’re on good terms 
with toe union — toe Metal¬ 
workers Union is very respon¬ 
sible — and we stick to the terms 
of toe agreement.” 
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MANAGER 

(MARKET LEADER; INTERNATIONAL AFFILIA¬ 
TIONS; CHRISTCHURCH; AROUND $30,000) 

lftr fl ih UCC088ful 0 PP ,lc ant will have total responsibility 
Thun [H arkelln 0 . sales and warehousing functions. 
B posiHofi reports to the General Manager. Sales tur- 
;“ ta a PProxlmately seven million dollars. Our client 
J?"** leader. Because of International affllla- 
ov 8 ' ne Person would be expected to keep abreaBt of 
umlr* dave| opments and strategies through regular 
oiifliu.i 8e ' eot8d countries. The Company markets Its 
naiin?H . pro . duct8 through merchant distributors with 
has E ?. a 88 QUlle ' 8 - This highly successful company 
with d. 9 ^'PPed modem faotory near Chrlstchurah 
ranch Sales Offices in the main centres. 
JWUIREMENTS: 

Proven performance in successfully applying 

• Ahr a [ k&tln 0 d,ao| PHne. 

• Ca!In i, p,an > forecast and develop strategies. 

• Lnfnf U° mana Q® a team of managers. 

• 8f8hl P Qualities to motivate a sales force. 
wM»u!2!! sr or Industrial product experience 

would be considered. 

JEWARDS: 

. ground $30,000 la negotiable, 

aHfiiui 8 no,ude company car, expense 

• RnirvIrlP 0 ' aupardnnuatlon, and telephone, 
relocation expenses are available. ' 

sS CATl0NS: ' 

*&S* , **+ p,eaae apply In writing stating 
'■on and iLS ? 1 Q Ua "hcatlonB l other, relevant Informa- 
1736 to- 8 ephonB numbers, mentioning Position R.B. 


MR R.H.BORLAND. 


^NAGEMSNT RESOURCES LIMITED 
l* r? 1 1 t 237, Manners Street PO 
^Telephone: 851-689, Wellington 




A sign on toe office building 
outside says, “All inquiries to 
office, please.” Inside a sign 
says, “Please do not smoke.” 
Says Roy Park, “We say *please’ 
a lot.” 


up all the profits. We arc 
growing 30 per cent a year and 
financial problems grow at 
double that rate. 

“So we needed a good fin¬ 
ancial man to run the com¬ 
pany,” he says, referring to 
Cowan who had been company 
secretary until he took over the 
general managership two years 
ago when Dallimore retired. 

And all of this must give 
Dallimore great satisfaction 
when he recalls toe day in 
March 1948 when he went four 
miles imo Hastings with 30 
shillings to buy a bunch of let¬ 
terpresses to resuscitate a dying 
wood veneer company by 
switching it over to plastics. 
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COLIN Treadwell (left) marketing manager of Plix Products Ltd., 
Hastings, and Hartley Hatherell, sales executive of Plix Agency 
Ltd., Auckland, are pleased with their unique new RootraInara — 
“one of the largest projects we've aver undertaken." 



The next issue of NBR Outlook, 
1 ‘ to he published on May 26, 
Investigates progress towards a 
special economic relationship 
between Australia and 
New Zealand. 


For advertising details contact 
Paul Lah, P.O. Box B344, 
Wellington. Telephone 738-878. 
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reports on this decades 
biggest on-again, 

on-again romance. _ _ 

Beat the rising cost of staff travel. 
§45 ^ wee k h 0 * 6 ! accommodation 

Ideal for temporary 
or permanent out-of-town \ 
assignments \,.A 


The $45 Hotel Accommodation Package — N§j 
and at this low price, staff will feel at home i 

away from home and you’ll cut your expense 
budget. 

Staypacks incredibly low prices are guaranteed till the end 
of 1981 so you can plan ahead. You can even afford to have staff 
stay longer if necessary at a price far below other 
accommodation schemes. While everything else in our 
economy seems to be rising in cost, Staypack’s amazingly low 
cost is a sure inflation beater. And you can’t beat the 
accommodation for the price either. 

The Staypack Deal # 

Staypack offers non-facility hotel accommodation for 
only $45 per week for either a 5 or 7 day week for each ■ vjjj 
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_that offer single or twin rooms at these lower than low 

rates. Staff will stay where there’s friendly company, dining facilities, 
and a cosy bar to relax in after a day’s work. Theyll feel at home 
away from home and be able to work harder on the job after a good 
night's rest. Plus, there’s the option of the 
Staypack meal plan. 

Of course you can unwind after your 
business is concluded by taking a holiday at 
the great Staypack rate. 

Special Budget Meal Plan 

A hearty breakfast to start the day for $3, 
cut lunches for $3 and special three-course 






set-menu dinners fofcdrw $P- 
The Staypack Standard 

Is always met. 51 is a lot of hotels 
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